e |odustrial relations — 
where to? 


e Steam control valves 


e New products from pine gum 


e Wetting agents for 
caustic extraction 


e New results in alkaline 


pulping 


Watch the second hand as this 
foaming sample of paper mill 
stock gets the Nalco treatment. 


ATIONAL ALUMINATE 
CORPORATION 
32 West 66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois 
CANADA 
Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, 
HAWAII AND ALASKA 
Flox Company, Inc., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Y: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. SPAIN: Nalco 
gnola, S.A. WEST GERMANY: Deutsche 
0-Chemie GmbH. 
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less than 5 seconds after a Nalco 
antifoom was added, all trace of 
visible foam is eliminated. 





@ The simple demonstration above leaves 
no doubt that Nalco chemicals quickly 
and effectively eliminate all visible foam. 


But here are even more conclusive find- 
ings: (1) In a mill where there was no 
visible sign of foam, the application of a 
Nalco antifoam quickly produced a very 
substantial increase in screening efficiency 
... and overall production; (2) In another 
mill, Nalco chemicals solved the problem 


of an erratic Decker level where there 
seemingly was no foam. Here, too, 
production went up through increased 
Decker capacity. 


Simplest explanation of Nalco effective- 
ness is the dual action —antifoam action 
to prevent bubbles from forming... 
defoaming action to combat existing foam! 
Your Nalco Representative has all the 
facts, or write direct. 


SYSTEM . Serving the Paper Industry through Practical Applied Science 





This symbol (Yang-Yin) represents 

T’ai-chi, the old Chinese Ultimate 

Principle, and as such, perfection. 
As the Asten-Hili trademark it symbolizes 
the best in paper mill DRYER FELTs. 


Name and Trademark Registered 


Saha Fee a 


ASTEN-HILL MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

Walterboro, S.C. 

Salem, Ore. 


ASTEN-HILL LIMITED 
Valleyfield, Quebec 











COMPAN Y 
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MARSHALLTOWN, 
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Here’s the latest news about Ry- 
ertex-Omicron PVC—the remark- 
able plastic with a 20-year record of 
victory over highly corrosive solu- 
tions and gases. In this new edition 
of the PVC booklet, you’ll get up- 
to-date facts and figures that can 
mean substantial savings in your 
installation and maintenance costs. 


How PVC can cope 
with your corrosion problem 


In the PVC booklet, you'll find lab- 
oratory test data showing how PVC 
defeats a wide range of more than 
280 corrosives—acids or alkalies, 
gases or liquids. You’ll find how the 
special formula and fabrication 
techniques used in making PVC re- 
sult in a material that is noncom- 
bustible, highly heat resistant, 
nonmagnetic and nonsparking— 
immune to weathering, rotting and 


“aging.”’ 


Get this new 
booklet on 


PVC 


(POLYVINYL CHLORIDE) PIPE + VALVES - FITTINGS - SHEETS + RODS 


In addition the PVC booklet 
gives you accurate descriptions of 
other PVC properties—including 
tensile, flexural and impact strength 
. . . Maximum operating pressures 
... thermal conductivity. 


Helpful Installation Data 


Weighing only 1/6 as much as steel, 
PVC is easy to handle, easy to as- 
semble and install. The PVC book- 
let gives information on cutting, 


bending, shaping, threading, weld- 
ing. And Ryerson representatives 
are always on call for consultation. 


Typical Uses in Your Field 


Salt spray boxes, head and galley 
equipment, blowers, fan housings, 
cooling systems, hot and cold brine 
systems, overboard drains from 
CO, scrubbers, plumbing drains, 
drinking water lines, marine battery 
storage areas. 


RYERSON STEEL 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS AND BEARINGS DIVISION 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Send 
now for 


Name. 


Please send me your PVC Bulletin 80-3. 








your copy om" Company 








JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. + PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH 
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Wherever you are 
you get 


quick personal service 


when you order 


Wl icr0 Fold Stainless Steel Sheet & Strip 


Any one of the 305 independent steel warehouse distrib- 

utors stocking MicroRold Stainless Steel is ready to serve 
SPECIFICATIONS as your personal stainless procurement representative. Lo- 
cated strategically in the U. S. A., Canada and Europe, your 
MicroRold distributor carries a variety of grades, widths, 
thicknesses and finishes and is fully qualified to assist you in 
SHEETS up to 36” .005 to .109 the selection and fabrication of the most suitable stainless 

up to 48” .010 to .109 grade for your particular requirements. 


Your MicroRold stainless steel distributor assures you of 
the fastest possible deliveries with an absolute minimum of 
STRIP up to 23"%e” .0015 to .090 red tape in order processing. If he is unable to fulfill your 
needs from stock he has available direct and immediate 
service from our mill. In cases of emergency, it is possible 


GRADES: 201, 202, 301, 302, 304, 305, for us to roll and ship MicroRold Stainless Steel the same 
316, 321, 347, 403, 410, 430 day the order is received. 
and Micro-Mach (special extra- : F 
high-tensile aircraft grade) You can rely on MicroRold service as a dependable 


source of supply, either mill or distributor delivery. 





WIDTH THICKNESS 











Write, wire or phone today for the name of your 
nearest MicroRold Stainless Steel Distributor. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 
1-GG WOODLAND AVENUE WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


? 
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The cost of packaging not a luxury item 


The annual per capita cost of $88 that the American nation currently spends 
on packaging, and which involves among others the use of 18,000,000 tons 
of paper and paperboard, is not a luxury expenditure. 

The package has a functional use of protecting and preserving its con- 
tents under all conditions of handling and storage. Subsequently, it is re- 
quired to continue its job as a salesman in the supermarket and in the con- 
sumer’s home. 

The package therefore is used to a large measure as a substitute for la- 
bor and human effort; and as such it saves the consumer an expenditure for 
labor—a commodity known as the most expensive one in the USA. Modern 
methods of packaging can be viewed as a necessary development similar to 
those of mass production, automation, mechanization, etc. Packaging is one 
of the basic factors that lead to the ever accelerating rates of productivity 
that have made this nation the world’s greatest producer of goods, turning 
out approximately 50 per cent of the world’s output in both produce and 
energy. 

Tawi, therefore, modern packaging is one of the factors on which 
our mass production and our high standard of living are based. Its almost 
unbelievable rate of growth in the last 20 years has been in answer to de- 
mands made by our national economy, convenience, and the reduction of 
the costly human effort. 

Statistics show that packaging since 1939 has grown at a rate five times 
that of our population growth, while the increase in expenditure for pack- 
aging between 1939 and 1954 has been over 340 per cent. 

According to Herbert B. Woodman, president of Interchemical Corp., 
packaging today takes these portions of the dollar output of the following 
industries: metal foil—80 per cent; non-flat glass—70 per cent; paper and 
paperboard—55 per cent, and steel—9 per cent. 

There is little doubt that packaging will continue to grow at an even 
more accelerated rate. The trend in the paper industry is toward increased 
coating of paperboard, especially in the next few years when the emphasis 
will be on increased product quality to meet growing competition. It is quite 
likely that in the relatively near future practically all paperboard produced 
will be coated, which will permit it to perform more fully the functional 
and decorative demands needed in modern packaging. 
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And this is a picture of 
applied research. Your 
Appleton man is review- 
Ing problems encountered 
in the fleld with our 
research and technical 
people. He is seeking— 
and getting—practical 
answers to your probiems 
of feit application and 
performance. 





No vacation, this, but the 
start of a 12-hour work- 
day...par for the five-day 
course on felt design 
and manufacturing 
which your Appleton 
man takes each year. 


Feit making starts here 
-.-with a superintendent, 
a paper machine, and 
the Appieton man. 


All of which adds up to the fact 
that the time you spend with your 
Appleton man is time well spent. 
Appleton Woolen Mills— working 
with the paper industry— Appleton, 


Wisconsin. 


pileton felt 
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For superior performance... 


JEFFREY 


SHREDDERS AND WOOD HOGS 


Jeffrey shredders play an important 
part in pulp and paper mills, speeding 
and standardizing production. A few 
of the uses are bark shredding, rechip- 
ping of oversize chips, semi-refining 
: of partially cooked chips, crushing salt 
cake and pulp lap shredding. 





















Whatever your reduction problem, 
Jeffrey engineers can help you select 
equipment best able to solve it. They 
will also advise you on conveyors for 
moving materials to and from the job. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 








Oversize chips from the wood screen are shredded by this 
Type B shredder—a strong, rigid machine that’s built for 
work requiring heavy impact and high capacity. 


Shredder for reducing wet, dry or frozen pulp laps, paper 
board or Kraft sheets to a well disintegrated pulp. Its 
hook-shaped hammers effectively grip and tear the stock. 


Two large wood hogs taking bark, broken pulpwood| 
logs and other wood waste from barking drums, reduc- 
ing it to a size which can be efficiently handled by a 
blower or conveyor. 





<< 


(MJEFFREY 





CONVEYING «PROCESSING>MINING EQUIPMENT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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FOR EVERY 
I VA BEE 
OPERATION 
IN QUALITY 
PAPERS 


USE Heneules BRAND CORN STARCH 


A “must” for surface sizing of high “yy bond and ledger papers say users of 


improved Hercules Brand Starches. But Hercules Starches, made under 100% 
automatic control by an exclusive new process, are produced in a wide range 
of fluidities for many other paper making applications. 

Used for calender sizing and general coating, Hercules Starches impart greater 
tensile and bursting strength, and increased snap and rattle. Through formation 
of a thin, transparent, eoent colorless coating they also provide increased 
resistance to scuffing, folding and erasure. 

For detailed information on this versatile, highly uniform line of corn 
starches, write to: 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Makers of a complete line of starches for every use in the paper industry: TEN-O-FILM® 
AMIJEL® - EAGLE® - FOXHEAD® - GLOBE® - HERCULES » GLOBE® DEXTRINES - CORAGUM® + LAMODEX® 
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Want increased 


machine speed? 


Want more tonnage? 


The new 


HURLETRON Automatic 
MOISTURE CONTROL 


is the answer! 


Under manual operation, moisture varies so 
much that it is common practice to overdry 
the sheet to prevent exceeding customer 
specifications. The MHurletron Automatic 
Moisture Control makes it possible to oper- 
ate with an average of 1% higher moisture 
content. Because control of moisture is en- 
tirely automatic, the peaks are reduced, 
steam consumption is decreased, and ma- 
chine speed is increased. A major paper mill 
paid for the Hurletron Moisture Control in 
less than four months with the above sav- 
ings. Find out how your mill can get more 
machine speed with no increase in produc- 
tion costs . . . ask about the Hurletron com- 
plete package today. 


| =a C= Tod Ci Come 3°72 - ae re LUT i olaal-1a) mm Oveolaal ol-tah) 


1930 EAST FAIRCHILD STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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= TELL YOU THIS IS THE 
ONLY SYSTEM FOR 
HIGH-GRADE SPECIALTIES 


‘ 

-OH, YEAH? - WELL THIS 
SET-UP GIVES US THE | 
BEST RESULTS Se 











\. 








But theres one thing they agree on... 
_moee* 


A flow-chart will get you an argument almost any- 
where, any time, because different systems have 
their own partisans —even when the end product 
is the same. Maybe you wouldn’t agree with 
either of these superintendents. 

But on one point you'll find more and more 
agreement: whatever the system, Jones equip- 
ment belongs in it—for better performance, 


Ask your QEEEE man Hirst... 


better sheet qualities and over-all operating effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Only Jones offers a complete range of top- 
quality stock preparation machinery . . . pulpers, 
beaters, disc and conical refiners, screens. So 
you can always count on Jones for unbiased 
recommendations for any system — and top 
quality equipment to meet your requirements. 


In Canada: 
The Alexander Fleck, Ltd. 
Ottawa 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 


Export Agents: 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
BUILDERS OF QUALITY STOCK PREPARATION MACHINERY 


Castle & Overton, Inc. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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HI-LO PULPER 


Engineered to climinate 
the compromise imposed 
by conventional  single- 
rotor pulpers between 
maximum circulation and 
complete defibering, the 
HI-LO employs two sepa- 
rately powered rotors to 
provide maximum pulping 
and complete defibering, 
with significant savings in 
time and power. For de- 
tails, ask for Bulletin EDJ- 
1063. 


DOUBLE-D 
REFINER WITH 


The only unit of its kind 
with two stages of refining 
in one machine, the Jones 
Double-D can actually do 
twice the work of con- 
ventional refiners because 
it has double the refining 
area — 2200 square inches 
in the 42” model; pro- 
duces stock of equal or 
better quality at a con- 
siderable saving in operat- 
ing cost. Ask for Bulletin 
EDJ-1083. 


ROYAL JORDAN 


Like all Jones Jordans, the 
Royal incorporates exclu- 
sive Jones features develop- 
ed in more than a century 
of service to paper mills. 
In addition, the Royal, a 
war-born unit developed 
originally to process nitro- 
cellulose has some special 
features worth investigat- 
ing. Ask your Jones rep- 
resentative or write for 
Bulletin EDJ-1007B. 


TIME FOR REPLACEMENT? 








Strongest plug 

design yet de- 

veloped, this new 

completely 

bandless Jordan 

plug is easiest to strip and fill. New, im- 
proved design holds bars firmly in place, 
eliminates hazards of slot wear and corro- 
sion. Available in solid plug — or sleeve 
form for easy conversion of old worn plugs. 
Write for Bulletin EDJ-1094. 

® 


FULBAR 


SHELL FILLINGS 


A complete one-piece assembly, made to fit 
the shell body of any Jordan. No keys or 
wedges. Fulbar rigidity and one-piece 
construction compensate for inequalities in 
old Jordan shells — save hours of installa- 
tion time. Many other new advantages 
make this the ideal shell filling. Write for 
Bulletin EDJ-1094 and names of satisfied 
users. 





E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Builders of Quality Stock Preparation 
Machinery 


In Canada: The Alexander Fleck, Litd., Ottawa 
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NO MORE VALUAB| § 


S 
a A PULP YARD CRAN 


NO other single advantage of Northwest equipment 

i has resulted in so many repeat orders. Your Northwest is always 
TO GO . ready to go! We hear it everywhere and Northwest users will tell you sa, 
Northwest dependability is a direct result of Northwest design, 

Power is brought to the action by the most direct route. Machinery 

Bases and Machinery Side Frames are heat treated, cast steel to 

take the shocks of digging. Parts and assemblies are ruggedly 
built and heavy enough for the job to be done. The simple | 

“Feather-Touch” Clutch Control brings ease of operation 

and is free from compressors, valves, tubing and other 

delicate mechanisms. The Helical Gear Drive, the 

Cushion Clutch, Uniform Pressure Swing Clutches 

not only play a part in better output but they 

combine in smooth, trouble-free operation 

to assure performance when it is needed. Yout 

Northwest is always ready to go! There is no 

more valuable quality in Shovel or Crane 

equipment. You can buy it in a Northwest. 

NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO, 


1516-2 Field Bldg., 135 South LaSalle St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Cee 

es 
sizes 
: as - 


|. SHOVELS CRANES — 
Mato Mad 13-Ton 
Poe ee Ler ae é 


ae Saas re ate Ra car: i eae 
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At Weyerha.user’s new sulphite mill: 


-built Digesters and Accumulators 


are field erected and stress relieved 


CB&I Field Services went to work at Weyerhaeuser’s new 400-ton sul- 
phite pulp mill—recently completed at Cosmopolis, Washington. The 
7 CB&I digesters and 4 accumulators were stress relieved in the field. 
All welds were similarly checked by specially designed, non-destruc- 
tive X-ray examination equipment. 

By erecting as well as fabricating structures such as those com- 
pleted at Weyerhaeuser, CB&I is able to offer its customers an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of quality control between the shop and field. 
Our field service program offers experience, equipment and on-the-job 
know-how to handle your most specific requirements. Write our near- 
est office for the new bulletin on Field Erection Services. 


Top: CB&I specialist uses portable X-ray machine for examination of seam welds. 


Left: Automatic (patented) girth welder being adjusted for welding 
circumferential joints on accumulator. 


b4 
‘age 





Left: 60-foot high digesters are 17 feet in Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


diameter. 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 


. i New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
Right: Four accumulators have 1,290 cubic Sun Secahines 6 Siahie & tiath: Guanine « tabi 


foot capacity each. Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. 
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result of an This piping installation is 
engineer's here to stay, thanks to 


good B&W Seamless Welding Fittings 


(eotelaaisale) as 
+) — 7 a b-) — 











engineer who specified B&W Seamless Welding 
Fittings on this boiler job knew what he was doing. 
He realized the system would have to be permanent and 
leakproof for many years to come. He also realized how 
much time and money could be saved in fabrication, TT: 
and, of course, insulation. Therefore, it was only natu- 
ral that he chose welded connections since they actually NATURAL 
become part of the piping system and are as strong, or SOURCE FOR 
stronger than the pipe itself. Pipes nest closer and the 
overall system is considerably lighter. ALLOY 


B&W Seamless Welding Fittings are dimensionally FITTINGS 
accurate. Full radius, true circularity and smooth walls 
of uniform thickness provide a smooth, fast-moving flow 
even under highest temperatures and pressures. 
This time, specify B&W Seamless Welding Fittings 
and Forged Steel Flanges for a permanent and leak- 
proof piping system. They’re available in a compiete 
range of sizes and types in alloy (B&W croLoys) car- 
bon and stainless steels. 








FA-7907-FE3 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS DIVISION — FITTINGS DEPARTMENT 
3839 WEST BURNHAM STREET — MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


EAMLESS AND WELDED TUBULAR PRODUCTS — IN CARBON, ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEELS § 


in parallel shaft drives ...look for 


resistance to 
shock and 
overloading 


You'll find it ... and these 
“plus” performance features... 
when you specify LINK-BELT 


Under the shocks and overloads that are often en- 
countered by parallel shaft gear drives, rugged hous- 
ing construction is vital if shaft alignment is to 
be maintained. That’s why Link-Belt adds special 
reinforcement at points of greatest stress . . . has 


developed this design expressly for endurance in 
heavy-duty service. 

Write for your copy of Book 2619 on this broad 
line with ratios to more than 300:1. Or get first-hand 
information from your nearest Link-Belt office or 
authorized stock-carrying distributor. 


LINK{@;BELT 


ENCLOSED DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chi 1. 


To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, 
Carryi Branch Stores and Distributors in All Princi 
Cities. Export ce: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); 


a, 
Australia, Marrickville (Syd » N.S.W.; South rica, Springs. 
m  Tiougheut the World. . 14,630 











resentatives 
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Sturdy housing of 
heavy gray iron pro- 
vides rigid support of 
shafts. 


Precision gears and 
shafts provide high re- 
duction ratios in small 
space. 


Grease-lubricated seals 
on all input and out- 
put shafts prevent en- 
trance of dirt, water. 


Automatic splash lubri- 
cation reliably supplies 
oil to all gears and 
bearings. 
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for unexcelled uniformity of color 
and brightness in finished paper... 


' 
> 
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Consistently high standards 
are maintained from 

stock processed with 

d-i LESTOIL liquid detergent. 





d-i LESTOIL combines in one product thorough wetting, penetrating, solvent, emulsi- 
fying, and dispersing properties which assure complete soil removal from all types of furnish. 
No new equipment is necessary — d-i LESTOIL does a thorough job in rotary boiler, beater, 
hydropulper, washer, or head box — wherever cleansing of raw stock is a problem. 


LESTOIL d-i LESTOIL 


dissolves and disperses ink, wax, oils, asphalt 
coatings, fillers and other impurities from 
news, magazine, ledger and mixed papers. 


LESTOIL 


aids in rapid and effective defibering. 


LESTOIL 


dissolves and disperses wax, grease, and oils 
in rags, rope stock, cotton mill sweeps and 
cotton linters. 


keeps washers, wires and felts — the entire 
system — CLEAN. Tackiness and sticking at 
the press or drier is prevented. 


LESTOIL 


makes possible economical performance by re- 
ducing shut-down time. 


LESTOIL 


is unexcelled for washing felts. 


Make d-i LESTOIL a “must” in your manufacturing specifications. It will assure you 
of trouble-free processes — and a finished product that is uniform in color and bright- 


ness, and is completely soil free. 


For complete technical information and a generous free sample of LESTOIL write to: 


ADELL Chemical Compa —— 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CAMERON’S ISOLATED GEAR BOX, with forced feed lubrica- 


tion and flexible couplings, presents another example of the 
inward excellence of Cameron winder design. Gears of the main 
drive assembly are isolated from deflection of the rewind drums 
while, at the same time, vibration is separated from the driven 
rotating elements. The advantages are in longer gear life and su- 
perior web control at higher operating speeds. 


INWARD EXCELLENCE is manifest in every detail of Cameron de- 


sign and performance. It is an important extra value, developed 
only through Cameron’s years of intense specialization in the 
design and manufacture of slitters and roll winders. 


CAMERON SPECIALISTS welcome any opportunity to show the 


way to low cost, high speed production of better rolls of any ma- 
terial. Your inquiry will receive prompt and specialized attention. 


Cameron Machine Company, Franklin Road, Dover, N. J. 


Canada: Cameron Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 1 
France: Batignolies-Chatilion, 5 Rue De Monttessuy, Paris (7e) France 


AA-349 


Eos team of specialists 


50 years devoted exclusively to the design and manufacture of slitting and roll winding equipment. 








This is the result of a research and development program started over 10 


years ago. It is a view of an Appleton automatic loom. After thorough 


testing, all of Appleton’s more than 100 Fourdrinier wire weaving looms 


were converted to automatics. Appleton Wire Works, Inc. General Offices, 
Appleton, Wis. Plants at Appleton and Montgomery, Ala. International 
Wire Works, Menasha, Wis., an affiliated company. 


APPLETON WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES 
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Be Sure with High Quality 





GENERAL CHEMICAL “ALUM” 


The American paper industry now uses Aluminum Sulfate in 
mountain-size quantities. Consumption has soared to approximate- 
ly one billion pounds a year. And, every pound used should always 
be of the same high quality and uniformity if production troubles 
are to be avoided and an acceptable product assured. 


LEADING PAPER MAKERS STANDARDIZE ON 
GENERAL CHEMICAL ALUMINUM SULFATE 
This is one of the many reasons why so many leading paper manu- 
facturers standardize on General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate. 
They know you pay no premium for the consistent high quality 
of General Chemical Alum... year after year. They know, too, that 





Meeting Every Paper Requirement— 
General Chemical Dry and Liquid 
Aluminum Sulfate is made in all 
desired paper-making grades and 
forms. 


Prompt Delivery Everywhere— 
General Chemical has a coast-to- 
coast network of 23 Aluminum 
Sulfate plants plus many more 
stock points to insure prompt, “‘on 
schedule” deliveries. 


they can count on General 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Chemical’s experience and 
: . " ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
multi-plant manufacturing fa Ap Angin ge 


cilities to meet all their needs Offices: Albany * Atlanta + Baltimore * Birmingham + Boston * Bridgeport 
Buffalo * Charlotte * Chi * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) 







wherever. their pulp and paper Houston * Jacksonville ° Ralemenso * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis 
A New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pit h * Providence * San Francisco ttle 

mills are located. St. Louis ¢ Yakima (Wash.) — 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto* Vancouver 











Bosic Chemicals for American Industry 
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Modem oprah 


Lodding 
Calender Doctors 


LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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The Younger Generation 


This plane is chasing time—not bears. It is reseeding 
cut-over areas to grow trees for harvesting when this 
cub’s grandchildren will be playing among them. 


Weyerhaeuser replenishes cut-over areas by aerial 
seeding, hand planting or the “natural” method— 
leaving a block of mature seed trees on or near the site. Aerial 
seeding is particularly advantageous when seasonal factors 
require speed or where hand planting is impractical. 


Advanced forestry techniques of this kind guarantee a 
continuing supply of Weyerhaeuser pulp for years to come. 
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Industrial Relations — where 


IN THE FIELD OF LABOR rela- 
tions, union demands inevitably con- 
flict with the twin objectives of a busi- 
ness enterprise, i.e., profitability and 
survival. This conflict is readily ap- 
parent where it concerns labor's eco- 
nomic demands. It is less evident in 
the more insidious demands that are 
designed to restrict management's free- 
dom to manage. I am not passing 
judgment nor implying that all of 
these demands are unjustified. For 
example, while a negotiation of griev- 
ances must necessarily be restrictive, 
few would decline to argue that it is 
not only desirable but, if not abused, 
serves a legitimate and essential pur- 
“ee The point is that there is a lunit 

yond which prudent management 
cannot go without losing the flexibil- 
ity and maneuverability essential to 
carrying out its program. Hence, in 
every negotiation, the chief executive 
ultimately faces one question: “How 
far can we go before we must, if 
need be, stand a strike?” 

I hope sincerely that the day will 
come when negotiations can be car- 
ried on in an atmosphere free from 
emotionally charged name-calling and 
accusations of anti-unionism, pugnac- 


*Abridged from a paper presented at the 
National Paper Trade Association convention. 
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WILBUR M. McFEELY 
Vice President, Riegel Paper Corp. 


ity, piracy and parsimony. There are 
some encouraging signs, but the best 
that can be said is that the environ- 
ment of labor relations is moving 
slowly and painfully toward greater 
maturity. 


Wages will continue to rise 

It is quite apparent that wage costs 
are of pwede concern to industry 
at present and that they will be for 
some time to come. Inflationary pres- 
sures on our economy are evidenced 
by the fact that during the past year 
prices have advanced about 3.5 per 
cent. This applies to both the con- 
sumer price index and the all com- 
modity wholesale index. 

It seems inescapable that wages will 
continue to rise in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. This means that either 
prices will edge upward to the extent 
that wages exceed productivity in- 
creases or that profits will be squeezed. 

The average hourly wage received 
by the paper worker has risen, over 
the past ten years, by 84 cents—a 69- 
per cent increase, as against 75 cents 
for all manufacturing and 64 cents for 
nondurable goods. During these ten 
years, 1947 to 1956, wages in pulp, 
paper and board mills have increased 
more rapidly than they have in the 


metal and automotive industries and 
almost as fast as in the chemical indus- 
try. Although it has not received the 
fanfare of publicity, the paper indus- 
try is nevertheless a wage leader, and 
it is reasonable to assume that it will 
continue to be one. 

I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that I believe the wage picture 
in the basic paper industry will neces- 
sarily follow a trend line of the past 
ten years’ experience. It has become 
a wage leader because it, like all other 
wage leaders, has been a growth in- 
dustry, has enjoyed a period of rela- 
tively good profits, and because of 
heavy capital investment has attained 
a relatively high level of productivity. 
If there should be a radical change in 
these conditions, then any assumption 
about wage prospects would have to 
be altered accordingly. 


Labor situation — a continued 
shortage 

One factor contributing substantial- 
ly to the wage inflation has been the 
labor shortage of the past decade. 
Since 1949, the population increase in 
the 18-to-64 age group has been 
about 4,800,000. This is highly sub- 
normal and reflects the birth-rate 
slump of the 30’s. Even this limited 
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increase has been largely absorbed by 
the acmed forces, a rise in government 
employment, and in the defense in- 
dustries, The increase available to pri- 
vate industry has been negligible in 
comparison to demand and, in addi- 
tion, has been marginal in quality. 

This situation is changing slowly. 
In the period from 1957 to 1965, the 
manpower supply is expected to show 
an increase of about 8,000,000. More 
than two-thirds of this increase will 
come in the second half of the period. 
Furthermore, the age group 25-45 will 
show scarcely any increase until the 
70s. Thus, assuming a high level of 
industrial activity, we are likely to face 
a continuing shortage of labor ‘for 
the next five years and in certain 
strategic age groups for the next 15 
years. 

Another factor in our economy has 
tended to accentuate the influence of 
this population curve. The nature of 
our technology is changing the de- 
mand for labor in the direction of 
skilled employees. Skilled labor has 
normally been in short supply. As fur- 
ther shortages develop, the wage struc- 
ture of skilled labor will press upward 
and tend to raise the whole wage 
structure. 

When the labor supply does begin 
to increase more fess about five 
years from now, the wage pressures 
we have been experiencing could 
change, particularly if new job oppor- 
tunities are not — up as fast as 
people enter the labor market. In this 
event, the upward pressure on the 
wage level could be slowed down, or 
even halted. But there are too many 
if's, and’s and but’s to make this a 
certainty. 


Emphasis on increased pro- 
ductivity 

This shortage of labor relative to 
the demand for goods and services 
and the ever-mounting cost of labor 
have in turn placed a high premium 
on methods for increasing productiv- 
ity. Although many labor leaders seem 
to ignore the fact, it is nevertheless 
true that increased productivity results 
very largely from capital investment 
and improved management methods. 

It is fundamental that the key to 
the labor and social impact of automa- 
tion, nuclear power, electronic data 
Processing and other technological 
change is the rate of speed at which 
they are introduced and at which they 
spread from one undertaking, indus- 
try and area to another. If, as many 
have emphasized, the changes of the 
last 50 years had been compressed into 
the last five, there would have been 
economic and social chaos. 

While it is important to try to as- 
sess the rate of speed at which techno- 
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logical changes are occurring and are 
likely to occur, it is clear that at the 
moment we have no real means of 
knowing how fast the changes will 
come and how far they will go. It is 
very clear, however, that the specter 
of these technological advances is 
raising serious questions concerning 
the impact on employment, skill, edu- 
cation and training, job satisfaction, 


labor mobility, wages. and hours of . 


work, industrial safety and security. It 
is also clear that competition among 
companies and other pressures for in- 
dustrial efficiency and for new and 
better quality products will quicken 
the rate of change. Therefore, the in- 
dustrial relations problems incident to 
rapid change which may seem distant 
could descend upon us quicker than 
we anticipate. 


Shift to non-manufacturing jobs 

There are two other trends that are 
significant for industrial relations peo- 
ple. First, the share of production 
workers in total manufacturing em- 
ployment is on the decline. Produc- 
tion jobs represented less than 77 per 
cent of total manufacturing employ- 
ment in May, 1957. This compares 
with 78 per cent last May and 84 per 
cent in 1947. 

Secondly, the shift in employment 
to non-manufacturing jobs has re- 
cently passed an important statistical 
milestone. In early 1947, 54 per cent 
of the work force was employed as 
farmers, farm laborers, craftsmen, op- 
eratives or laborers in manufacturing 
or construction. These are jobs that 
are usually classified as “goods pro- 
duction.” In 1956, evidently for the 
first time in history, over half of the 
work force was employed in non- 
goods-producing employment. These 
include services, trade, clerical jobs 
and the professions. This year, the 
trend away from goods production has 
become even more pronounced, taking 
only 46 per cent of the total jobs, as 
compared with 48 per cent a year ago. 

These shifts tell us several things. 
First, the increase in non-production 
workers in manufacturing adds to the 
difficulties of cost control at a time 
when profit margins are under pres- 
sure. Secondly, the shift to non-pro- 
duction workers together with the 
trend toward non-manufacturing em- 

loyment portends new directions in 
fabor's organizing efforts. Labor lead- 
ers see in these groups, who are large- 
ly unorganized, major sources of rev- 
enue and control. Furthermore, if they 
remain unorganized the relative in- 
fluence of organized labor will be 
lessened. Hence, labor leaders may 
be expected to press organizational 
drives in these areas with increased 
vigor. 


What new labor legislation 
can be expected? 


Finally, let us take a brief look at 
the legislative prospects. The testi- 
mony Seouahs out is the Senate 
investigations has given rise to all 
sorts of speculation. Personally, I be- 
lieve it is too early to see what legis- 
lation will evolve. 1 would anticipate 
measures to regulate union welfare 
funds and to safeguard other funds. 
Efforts may also be made to guarantee 
the individual member more voice in 
the internal affairs of union power. 
I refer here to the closing of some of 
the loopholes in the law with respect 
to secondary boycotts, hot cargo 
clauses and recognition strikes. 

The Senate hearings may create ad- 
ditional problems for management. 
Before going any further, let me em- 
phasize that I am not in any sense 
critical of the hearings, which are 
long overdue. However, internal 
union friction and inter-union rivalry 
always complicate labor relations 
problems. In the end, it is manage- 
ment that bears the brunt of struggles 
for power among union leaders. 

On the positive side, I hope the 
easy but fallacious belief held by vari- 
ous groups that identification with the 
labor movement automatically endows 
a person with a sensitive concern for 
the individual and a social conscience 
will be put to rest. Managers as a 
group are as concerned with the well- 
being of individuals as any other 
group in our society. If they did not 
have this concern by nature, managers 
would of necessity have to develop it, 
because they have an inescapable obli- 
gation to develop individuals who are 
able and willing to assume leadership 
obligations and responsibilities. 

In the days ahead, I believe we have 
a great opportunity. For more than 
20 years the cultural climate in Amer- 
ica has moved gradually but surely 
toward a more favorable appraisal of 
the role of industry and of manage- 
ment in our society. This trend is evi- 
dent in our popular literature and to 
some extent in our legislation. But, 
there is no guarantee that this trend 
will continue. Herein lies the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity. Our skill 
in handling our industrial relations 
problems will be one dominant factor 
in determining whether this trend 
continues or whether it will retrogress. 
The task ahead is not easy. Although 
our industrial relations problems will 
require astute handling at all organi- 
zational levels, they must remain a 
high priority of top ger Pg 
executives and particular PA of the chief 
executive who, in the final analysis, 
sets the tone and pace of the program 
in his organization. 
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Characteristics 
of 
steam control 
valves 


SELECTING THE correct type and 
sizé of a steam control valve is not as 
easy as it often seems. In order to ef- 
ficiently control steam flow in a pipe- 
line a number of factors have to be 
takén into consideration whenever 
some form of control is requested. To 
select the right type and size of a 
simple shut-off valve for steam fiow 
is easier. The valve aperture being 
either fully open or fully closed, the 
question of throttling duty does not 
arise. Provided that the steam pipe has 
been correctly dimensioned and that 
demand for steam is fairly regular the 
valve size will correspond with the 
pipe size. The shape of valve disc or 
seat is also of less importance than 
where throttling has to be performed. 

In open-and-shut or two-step con- 
trol of steam flow to a heating process 
the factor to be considered is speed of 
valve opening and closing, as will be 
seen later. For throttling control 
duties in gradual heat process control 
a number of factors have, however, to 
be considered, otherwise control might 
be less efficient. 


Basic factors for steam control 
When dealing with automatic steam 
cpntrol in manufacturing processes the 
regulating unit.or final control ele- 
ment is usually a valve. It is the last 
unit in the range composing an auto- 
matic control system, namely detecting 
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A typical installation of piping and valves in a paper mill. (Courtesy Bristol Instrument Co. 


> Incorrect valve sizing, more than any other single factor, 
is responsible for poor performance of an automatic con- 


troller. 


element D (Fig. 2), measuring sec- 
tion of the control mechanism M, 
controlling section C, which also 
embraces a power amplifier A and 
control valve V. 

Looking at the “closed loop’ of a 
controlled industrial process (Fig. 3), 
it will be seen that the control valve 
comes (1) at the end of the parts 
composing an automatic controller, 
and (2) at the beginning of the con- 
troiled industrial process, which is 
also an integral part of the closed loop 
or process cycle. This explains why 
design, function and characteristics of 
control valves play an important part 
in achievable accuracy of control. 
Process characteristics demand a defi- 
nite speed of value of valve disc 
movement in accordance with the 
amount and progression of a process 
disturbance which requires correct 
control action. 

The change of valve lift has to start 
as quickly as possible once process 
balance has been disturbed; ‘but the 
speed and acceleration of the valve 
disc movement must keep time with 
development of the deviation, which 
has to be controlled, whatever grad- 
ual form of control may be applied. 
Valves for two-step control (on-off) 
or three step control (high-medium- 
low), however, act differently, because 
they are either fully or partly open or 
fully closed without intermediate 


stages. 


Nevertheless, even with this some- 
what crude but in practice often 
astonishingly accurate control, the 
time elapsing between fully open and 
fully closed valve position has in- 
fluence on achievable accuracy of con- 
trol. It is, therefore, important to 
select the correct type of control valve 
for each process control problem, just 
as the correct mode of control has to 
be performed by the controller mech- 
anism. 


Two-step control 

Dealing first with control valves 
used for two-step (on-off) control, 
they are either fully open or fully 
closed and work on a time basis. Their 
general design will be similar to grad- 
ually operated control valves, but the 
disc and valve opening is less impor- 
tant, and beveled disc globe valves are 
often used. On-off control valves can 
be actuated from self-operated or 
from power-operated control mecha- 
nisms. 

Another frequently used type of 
two-step (open-and-shut) valve uses 
magnetic power for its action. When 
energized the solenoid attracts an iron 
core fixed above the valve stem and 
disc, and when current is stopped the 
valve disc closes by gravity. 

More elaborate magnetic valves use 
a pilot mechanism. Motorized control 
valves can be either of the two-step 
(on-off) type (for example, when 
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Fig. 2—Closed loop of controlied heat flow process. 


used with the usual control switches, 
such as thermostat-, pressure-, or level- 
switches, or with microswitches), or 
they can act gently and gradually. The 
gradual operating motorized valve is 
now coming into wider use due to re- 
cent designs for proportional control 
mode (Fig. 4). 

Into the group of power-operated 
control valves come also two-step 
valves using either compressed air or 
water or oil under pressure for their 
operation. Pneumatically- and hy- 
draulically-operated two-step control 
valves are similar or identical in de- 
sign with gradually operated dia- 
phragm- or power cylinder-operated 
control valves. A typical motorized 
multistep control valve operating in 
three or more steps works with a con- 
tactor mechanism. The valve moves in 
several small steps from fully open to 
fully shut position, according to elec- 
trical signal impulses from a suitable 
multistep control switch. 
Characteristics 

Achievement of control by means 
of two-step valve action is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 5. It is obviously 








solely a function of time of opening 
and closing. For temperature control, 
admission of steam during a certain 
period can be reduced by shortening 
the time of valve opening and vice 
versa. Times for reversing the valve 
position are very short for magnetic 
and self-actuated pilot-operated valves, 
but they can be longer for motor-op- 
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Fig. 4—Correlation between opening and 
control valve and change of steam flow. 


erated control valves. The gear of the 
latter can, however, be designed for 
single or for double constant speed, or 
for progressive speed, as required for 
good control action. 

The method of sizing of two-step 
control valves is comparatively simple. 
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Fig. 3—Electro-hydraulic damper control shows control cycle. 


All that is required is that the pres- 
sure drop across the valve is small pro- 
vided that the fluid pipe is correctly 
dimensioned. For steam supply pipes 
to process vessels the pipe diameter 
is, however, often over-sized. It is 
therefore, essential to choose a valve 
which produces the correct scam 
velocity when fully open. 
Throttling valves 

Gradually operating automatic steam 
control valves (Fig. 6) have various 
characteristics. A commonly used clas- 
sification is made according to the 
method of opening and closing. For 
example, a temperature control valve 
which closes with rise of process tem- 
perature (heating process) is called 
“direct acting’, but when opening 
with rise of process temperature (cool- 
ing process) it is called ‘“‘reverse 
acting’. For pneumatically-operated 
valves the terms “air to close’ and 
“air to open” are used. 

The need for both diaphragm con- 
trol valve types can be realized from 
what would happen if trouble would 
cause air supply pressure to fail. For 
example, it is essential for safety rea- 
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Fig. 5~-On/off (open-shut, two-step) control mode of steam flow. 
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Fig. 6—Steam pressure control using spring-loaded self-actuated 
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sons that for a heat flow process using 
steam as heating medium an air-to- 
open valve would be used. For cool- 
ing water control, however, an air-to- 
close valve would have to be used. 
Steam control valves can be single- 
seated or double-seated, the latter used 
in larger sizes for higher pressure 
drops and where dead - a | is not 


“ere 

uble-seated valves are often 
semi-balanced, thus reducing the ef- 
fect of varying pipeline steam pres- 
sures, enabling a constant valve po- 
sition to be maintained. Obviously, 
the valve lift or stem travel of a 
double-seated valve can be less than 
for an equivalent sized single-seat 
valve of the same steam capacity. 


Operating range 

A diaphragm control valve for con- 
trolling rate of steam flow should 
have its opening range well within the 
range of output air pressure from the 
actuating control mechanism. For ex- 
ample, if the minimum air pressure in 
the diaphragm chamber has to be 15 
psi, the maximum output pressure in 
the air branch-line should be slightly 
above 15 psi. The operational range 
of diaphragm control valves depends 
on the opposing spring pressures, and 
a variety of springs are usually avail- 
able for adjusting the valve range. 

Friction of valve parts in general 
and of the valve stem and gland pack- 
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Fig. 7—Function of 
ee positioner on 
pneumatic dia- 
phragm control 
valve. 


Fig. 8—Air-operated 
pressure controller 
with external pilot 
for precision con- 
trol. 


6-—— 


ing of diaphragm control valves caus- 
es wrong position. Heavy moving 
valve parts have inertia, which has to 
be overcome. Hysteresis of diaphragm 
and/or spring might prevent the valve 
returning to its correct position. Low 
output pressures from the air branch- 
line would thus result in wrong disc 
position, and valve positioners are 
recommended to produce correct con- 
trol. 


Valve positioners 

Special units are available which 
can be readily mounted on all types 
of diaphragm valves and pneumati- 
cally-operated lever motors. The ef- 
fects of friction, flow of steam 
through the valve body and unbalance 
requires an air pressure change of 
about 3/4 os up to 114 psi. Corrective 
action is thus delayed as shown in Fig. 
7. In this diagram line A represents 
the corrective action called for by the 
controller; line C shows the response 
of a valve fitted with a positioner. 
The shadowed pattern between B and 
C is lost time, during which contro] 
wanders from the desired value. 

A different design of valve posi- 
tioner is an electric-pneumatic relay 
as used for diaphragm control valves 
in electronic-pneumatic remote control 
systems, for example for graphic con- 
trol desks or panels. The control im- 
pulse from the panel control unit is 
an electrical impulse, but the position- 


ing relay mechanism transforms elcc- 
tric current changes into changes of 
air pressure in the diaphragm chain. 
ber. 

Valve actuating gear 

It is well known that the ordinary 
screw-down globe valve type produces 
with a small movement of the hand- 
wheel a large change of flow in the 
just-open position but only a small 
change of rate of flow when it is near 
its maximum valve disc lifts. In other 
words, an ordinary hand-controlled 
globe valve is usually too sensitive to 
change of valve lift in the first stage 
and much less responsive in the sec- 
ond. 

Correct choice of valve size at fair- 
ly constant working conditions will 
avoid this too sensitive stage. For ex- 
ample, self-operated temperature con- 
trollers will be sized so that at aver- 
age rate of flow the valve disc is at 
about 1/, of its maximum lift. When- 
ever flow variations cause a control 
steam valve to operate too frequently 
near its seat, ‘‘wire-drawing’ might 
result and increase maintenance of 
valve seat and disc. Needle valves or 
bali valves can be used for smaller 
valve sizes. Specially shaped V ports 
give various desired valve character- 
istics. 

The valve-actuating gear can in- 
clude a diaphragm motor consisting of 
a flat or bellows diaphragm carried 
on a metal frame, with air pressure 
on one side and balancing spring pres- 
sure on the other. It may Ee a valve 
motor, and the usual diaphragm 
movement is about 1/4 in. for work- 
ing diaphragm chamber of 15 psi 
(Fig. 8). 

Power cylinders are often used for 
larger forces, for example for lever 
valves or lever motors hydraulically 
operated. The use of solenoids as po- 
sitioning gear has already been men- 
tioned. Electric motors can be ac or de 
types. Small motorized valves run in 
both directions with reversing switch 
and travel limit switches. Valve 
“thrusters” also use electricity for 
their operation and consist of a power 
cylinder with link arm. 


Control valve sizing 

It is not really the job of the user 
of automatic regulators to choose the 
size of the control valve, which may 
or may not be the same as the pipe 
used for carrying the controlling me- 
dium to the process. Nevertheless, it 
seems advisable to make clear to users 
of controllers why valve sizes may be 
different from pipe sizes, and why 
gradual controllers use so many dif- 
ferent types of valve discs. Incorrect 
valve sizing, perhaps more than any 
other single factor, is responsible for 
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poo gases of an automatic 
coniroller, which might otherwise 
give full satisfaction to the user. Cor- 
rect valve sizing cannot be over-em- 
shasized. 

The basis of correct valve sizing is 
reliable figures of working conditions 
for the control valve. The manufac- 
turers of controllers supply tables or 
graphs giving the various rates of flow 
of their valves under definite condi- 
tions. The users must supply data for 
defining these conditions. These data 
must be complete and correct. 

The most difficult factor is usually 
the pressure drop across the valve un- 
der actual working conditions. It is 
well known that the flow capacity of 
a control valve depends, among other 
factors mainly on: 


. Pressure differential between in- 
let pressure and outlet pressure. 

. The amount of inlet pressure. 

. Physical properties of the fluid 
conveyed. 


Gradual controlling valves 

For sizing pipes carrying a fluid 
from one place to another, it is usual 
to allow a certain pressure drop, and 
to calculate the pipe size that will not 
exceed this pressure drop. It is es- 
sential to keep the pressure drop in 
the piping system as low as possible. 
Restriction of the supply pipe area in 
front of a control valve is thus 
avoided (Fig. 9). 

The fundamental rule for valve 
sizing is that the area of flow through 
the fully open control valve must be 
the smallest orifice area in the whole 
supply pipe. The main pressure drop 
must take place in the valve itself. 
Varying back pressure is bad for close- 
ness of control, and it is advisable to 
fit the control valve as close to the 
process equipment as possible to 
avoid unnecessary transfer lags caused 
by back-pressure in long lengths of a 
supply pipe. 

Valves working on graduai control 
have to provide minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of flow, and it is para- 
mount that both these rates of flow 
should be well within the linear por- 
tion of the flowlift curve of the con- 
trol valve. This explains why valve 
discs of different shape have to be 
used. These are recommended by the 
makers according to the flow charac- 
teristics of the valve to meet process 
characteristics. 


On-off control valves 
The selection of the correct size of 
two-position or multi-position control 
valves differs from sizing of the grad- 
ual type, because these control valves 
have no intermediate throttling posi- 
tion. Assuming that the pipe size has 
been correctly chosen, the control 
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valve size may often be equal to the 
pipe diameter. It depends on the al- 
lowable pressure drop across the con- 
trol valve, and on working conditions 
in general, whether the valve size cor- 
responds with the pipe diameter or 
has to be smaller. It is obvious that 
the effective size of a control valve 
cannot usefully be greater than the 
pipe size. 

It is of great importance to achieve 
dead-shut-off without creating ham- 
mering of the disc on its seat, and a 
damping device should be incorpo- 
rated in the design to prevent wear 
and damage of disc or seat. 


Accuracy of control 
and valve sizing 

Correct sizing of control valves, 
whether of the on-off type or of the 
gradual type, is most important for 
achieving accuracy of control. The 
makers of control valves use actual 
tests and formulae for calculation of 
seat diameter and valve lift. The users 
of control valves, however, prefer ta- 
bles or graphs for valve sizing, as is- 
sued by the makers. Methods of sizing 
pipes cannot be applied for sizing of 


control valves. It is obvious that for 
gradual control the velocity of the 
fluid varies with each small control 
movement of the valve disc, thus vary- 
ing continuously the actual pressure 
drop across the valve. This variation 
of valve opening creates changes of 
rates of flow and provides differential 
pressures across the valve, which fol- 
low the rules for a “variable orifice 
area”. For practical purposes, calcu- 
lations of this nature are out of ques- 
tion, and practical tables or nomo- 
grams are provided by the makers for 
estimating yo soggy The final size of 
a control valve should always be 
checked and decided by the makers of 
control equipment. 

As a general rule, the size of steam 
control valves is nearly always smaller 
than the diameter of the pipeline in 
which they are being installed. This 
ensures that the area of valve opening 
will be the smallest aperture within 
the whole pipeline, as requested for 
good control. 

Accuracy of control and valve size 
are closely interconnected. Oversizing 


(Continued on page 784) 
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Recent advances in pine gum chemistry’ 


PINE GUM, or more properly oleo- 
resin, is the viscous solution of resin 
acids, terpenes and other materials 
that is exuded by various species of 
pine when wounded. In the United 
States only the longleaf and slash 
pines growing in the southeastern 
states yield enough gum to be worked 
commercially. 

At present the United States pro- 
duces annually $100,000,000 worth of 
turpentine and rosin. 


Composition of gum turpentine 

Turpentine consists chiefly of a 
number of hydrocarbons called ter- 
penes, which are made up of 10 car- 
as atoms and 16 hydrogen atoms. In 
domestic turpentines, a- and B-pinene 
predominate (and account for approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the total com- 
ponents). Differences in the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in the terpene 
molecules cause considerable differ- 
ences in their chemical and physical 
properties. Depending on the source 
of the turpentine, small quantities of 
other terpenes are present in varying 
amounts. In addition to these hydro- 
carbons, turpentine also contains par- 
tially-oxidized compounds — esters, 
aldehydes, alcohols and ketones. 

A typical commercial sample of tur- 
pentine (90% slash, 10% longleaf 
gum) was found to contain approxi- 
mately 56 per cent a/pha-pinene, 32 

r cent beta-pinene, 2.4 per cent beta- 
phellandrene, 1 per cent camphene 
and smaller amounts of alpha-phel- 

*Abridged from a go presented at the an- 
nual conference of the Forest Products Research 
Society. 

**Research chemist, and E. L. Patton, head, 
Naval Stores Research Section, Naval Stores 
Station, Southern Utilization Research & De- 


velopment Division, U. S. Department of -Agri- 
culture, Olustee, Fla. 
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>» New products from turpentine show excellent qualities as plasti- 
cizers and lubricants; esters from condensation reactions of rosin 
and fumaric acid yield excellent varnishes. 


landrene, limonene, myrcene and ter- 
pinolene. Thirty-eight commercial 
samples examined had compositions 
of 55 per cent a-pinene (aver. 61) 
and 34-26 per cent B-pinene (aver. 
30). Pure longleaf turpentine contains 
more a- and @-pinene than slash tur- 
pentine and has little or no a-phellan- 
drene. 

Some progress has been made to- 
ward separating the rosin acids by 
precipitation of their amine salts. Lev- 
opimaric, neoabietic and /-abietic acids 
have been isolated by this method. 
Complete success awaits the discovery 
of a specific amine for each acid. 

The use of partition chromatogra- 
phy has also been quite successful for 
analysis. Techniques have been de- 
veloped which have resulted in the 
separation of the acids into the 
groups: (1) palustric, (2) levopi- 
maric, /-abietic, dextropimaric and iso- 
dextropimaric, (3) meoabietic, (4) 
dehydroabietic, (5) highly polar acids, 
possibly four non-characterized acids. 
Further investigation may permit other 
individual acids to be isolated. In the 
meantime, ultraviolet spectral analyses 
of these groups have made it possible 
to estimate the percentages of most of 
the individual acids present in the 
gum of rosin.” 

The acids in rosin are not the same 
as those found in the oleoresin of its 
origin. Isomerization during process- 
ing is quite extensive because of the 
high temperatures and the acidic en- 
vironment. Levopimaric acid, which 
may comprise nearly one-third of the 
acid content of the gum, is completely 
absent in rosin. A considerable por- 
tion of this acid should remain in the 
rosin if the turpentine were distilled 


at reduced pressure or after neutraliza- 
tion of the rosin acids. Special rosins 
containing some of this acid have been 
prepared in this manner, and the 
presence of small quantities of levopi- 
maric acid in such rosin is expected to 
impart better paper sizing qualities. 

The composition of the acidic por- 
tion of pine gum is approximately: 22- 
30 per cent levopimaric, 10 per cent 
/-abietic, 15 per cent neoabietic, 11 per 
cent palustric, 5 per cent dehydro- 
abietic, 8 per cent dextropimaric, 8 per 
cent isodextropimaric, 13-21 per cent 
non-characterized. 

A typical composition of the acidic 
portion of gum rosin is: 20 per cent /- 
abietic, 19 per cent neoabietic, 19 per 
cent palustric, 5 per cent dehydro- 
abietic, 8 per cent dextropimaric, 8 
per cent isodextropimaric, 21 per cent 
uncharacterized. 

The most recent rosin acid to be 
isolated and characterized is palustric 
acid, first found in oleoresin from 
Pinus palustris (longleaf pine.) As 
indicated, it is one of the most abun- 
dant acids in gum rosin and makes on 
important contribution to the unique 
properties of this rosin. It is one of 
the isomerization products of levopi- 
maric acid. 

Of the neutral portion, two alde- 
hydes, destropimarinal and isodextro- 
pimarinal, have been isolated and 
identified. Two alcohols have also been 
isolated. One of these, elliottinol from 
Pinus elliotti (slash pine), has been 
partially characterized. 


New products from turpentine 
Of the products from turpentine, 
pinic and homopinic acid esters have 
(Continued on page 781!) 
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Some of the more recent uses of chemicals in 


the manufacture of wood pulp 


WARREN BEAZLEY* 


Part |[V—Wetting agents used in the hot caustic extraction 


A HIGH PERCENTAGE of all the 
pulp produced today finds its way 
into paper, boards and shipping 
containers. However, an increasing 
percentage is being used in the pro- 
duction of regenerated cellulose and 
cellulose derivatives. Among these 
may be mentioned viscose rayon of 
both textile and high-tenacity grade, 
cellophane, staple fiber, cellulose ace- 
tate, nitrocellulose, carboxymethyl 
cellulose, hydroxyethyl cellulose, etc. 

In many of these applications it is 
necessary to have a pulp that has a 
low resin level—or, if you like, a 
low methanol-benzene soluble“content. 

This resin level is influenced by a 
number of factors, among which may 
be mentioned: the species of wood 
used, its age, the degree of seasoning, 
the cooking process employed and so 
on. 

It is common practice to make use 
of one or more of the bleaching stages 
to excercise control over the resin con- 
tent of the fully-bleached pulp. A 
common bleaching sequence is one 
consisting of three stages: chlorina- 
tion (for hypochlorite), followed by 
hot .caustic extraction, followed by 
hypochlorite or chlorine dioxide 
bleaching (or a combination of C10,- 
hypo). 

In the hot caustic stage from 4 to 
perhaps 10 per cent NaOH on pulp 
is used; temperature is 95-100 C. 
and time about 2-3 hours. Under 
these conditions the resin acids and 





*Manager of pulp pilot plants and pulp de- 


velopment for Industrial Cellulose Research Ltd., 
Hawkesbury, Ont. 
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stage of pulp bleaching 


fatty acids of the wood resin are 
saponified into water-soluble material 
and thus removed. There is a hydrol- 
ysis of esters, and some resin is re- 
moved in this way. The soaps of the 
resin acid and the fatty acids may 
themselves act as emulsifiers or sur- 
factants and thus assist in the removal 
of the unsaponified components of 
the original wood resin. 

While the above mentioned mech- 
anisms produce sufficient resin low- 
ering in some pulps, there are other 
pulps that do not end up with the 
desired low resin content. 

It has become more or less standard 
practice, then, to add to this hot 
caustic extraction stage certain sub- 
stances that will further assist in re- 
moving resin. In the past such things 
as soaps, sulfonated oils and phos- 
phates, either singly or in combina- 
tion, have been used. 

With increasing demands on the 
purity of the pulp, the stage was soon 
reached when even these materials 
did not reduce the resin content to a 
low enough level. 


And thus started a more or less 
systematic search on the part of pulp 
makers and their research departments 
for better methods and agents for re- 
moving resin from their pulps. 

According to U. S. Patent No. 
2,716,058 of Rapson and Wayman, 
assigned to C. I. P., the following 
classes of deresinating agents have 
been found to be effective in lower- 
ing resin content: they are the conden- 
sation products of ethylene oxide with 


various organic substances including 
phenols containing an aliphatic side 
chain, aliphatic alcohols, aliphatic 
acids, cyclo aliphatic acids and natural 
products such as resin, tall oil and 
cashew nut shell oil. Some especially 
useful chemicals may be mentioned. 
These are: ethylene oxide condensa- 
tion products with octyl phenol, nonyl 
phenol, dioctylphenol, lauryl alcohol, 
tall oil, cashew nut shell oil and rosin. 


It should be pointed out that the 
percent of ethylene oxide condensed 
in the compound is very important— 
there is a certain optimum value that 
some investigators believe changes, 
depending on the surfaces which are 
to be wetted. While the mechanism 
is not entirely understood, it is 
thought to be associated with the hy- 
drophilic-hydrophobic nature of the 
wetter. Obviously, there is a need here 
for more research and development. 


Now the popular conception of a 
wetting agent is “that a little goes a 
long way’—so you will ask what is 
the potential market fot a good re- 
sin-lowering wetting agent? The ma- 
terials I have been talking about are 
used at the rate of about 0.5 to 1.0 
per cent on pulp or, taking the higher 
figure, 20 Ib. wetting agents are used 
in the production of 1 ton of pulp. A 
200-ton pulp mill, therefore, might 
use: 

20 Ib./ton X 200 tons/day X 300 days/year 





2000 Ib./ton 
600 tons/year. 


At 30c/lb. this would amount to 
$360,000. 
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Lighting in the paper industry’ 


IN THE SHIPPING and receiving 
areas the most difficult visual tasks 
consist of making out forms, checking 
labels and stock, packing and wrap- 
ping. etc. These areas should fe 
ighted in much the same fashion as 
the general manufacturing areas. A 
50-footcandle level supplied by up- 
ward light, 2-lamp fluorescent equip- 
ment in continuous rows on 10-ft. 
centers, gives uniform lighting as 
shown in Fig. 13. 

For the more casual tasks of load- 
ing, rough crating, etc., lighting levels 
of 20-25 footcandles are more typical. 
These may be obtained by omitting 
one half of the reflectors of a con- 
tinuous row system. Should the area 
be used later for manufacturing proc- 
esses, the higher production lighting 
level is readily obtained by completing 
the continuous rows through the in- 
stallation of the remainder of the re- 
flectors and auxiliary equipment. 

In many areas of this kind, a service 
desk is located adjacent to the stock 
room. If this is the case, it should be 
well illuminated for the efficient han- 
dling of stock and the record work 
that is necessary. A continuous row of 
2-lamp fluorescent equipment over the 
length of the counter is usually ade- 
quate for this purpose. 


Stock and tool rooms 

In all manufacturing plants it is 
necessary to devote a considerable 
amount of space to the storage and 
handling of tools and small parts. 
This is usually done in stock bins 
placed in rows on either side of rela- 


*Presented at the A.I.E.E. Pulp & Paper In- 
d Conference. 
bad Division, General Electric Co. 
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Part Ill — Lighting in shipping and receiving areas, stock 
and tool rooms, offices; the importance of a pleasant vis- 
ual environment and good maintenance. 


tively narrow aisles. The aisles are 
usually about 3 ft. wide, and the bins 
are approximately 7 ft. in height. The 
lighting requirements in an area of 
this kind are primarily supplying il- 
lumination on the vertical surface of 
the boxes and cartons stored in the 
bins and on the bin itself. In all cases 
the primary requirement is to supply 
vertical illumination. One of the bet- 
ter methods of lighting this type of an 
area is by utilizing continuous rows 
of single-lamp fluorescent equipment 
down each aisle. Fig. 14 illustrates a 
stock room lighted in this manner. It 
will be noted that the lighting units 
are mounted in the center of the aisle 
approximately at the top of the upper 
bins, and that they provide adequate 
light sideways toward the bins. It is 
highly desirable that these units be 
mounted no higher in order that the 
light reaches the inside of the bins 
efficiently. It is also very helpful to 
finish the inside of the bins and floors 
in light colors to reflect light to all 
= of the bins. In some types of 
ins, small aprons project into the 
aisle at the lower front of each bin. 
If this is the case, these aprons should 
be finished in a high reflective paint in 
order to redirect some light into the 
interior of the bin. 


Warehousing 
There are in general two types of 
warehousing operation. Active ware- 
housing consists largely of temporary 
storage of material used in current 
production or prior to shipping. This 
of warehousing justifies lighting 
levels of 30-50 footcandles in order 
to facilitate the handling of material 
and minimize the hazards of trucking 
traffic. 


The other type of warehousing con- 


‘sists of storing materials that are 


needed only occasionally. These ma- 
terials may consist of spare parts, spe- 
cial low-demand paper types, etc. The 
lighting in this type of area is usually 
a lower level than necessary for active 
warehousing. Generally, between 20 
and 40 footcandles. 


Office areas 

The seeing tasks in the office areas 
are generally prolonged and often dif- 
ficult. The lighting should provide a 
pleasing, comfortable visual environ- 
ment for the employees. People work 
better in this kind of surrounding. 
This has been confirmed many times 
by experience and actual tests. One of 
the more recent tests showed a per- 
formance increase of 5.5 per cent after 
the lighting was changed from 10 to 
50 footcandles and light wall and fur- 
niture finishes provided. 

The trend in lighting is continually 
toward improved seeing conditions. 
As new developements in light sources 
‘and lighting equipment improve light- 
ing and decrease its cost, more light 
is demanded. As costs of office oper- 
ation increase, the most efficient utili- 
zation of employee capabilities is more 
and more imperative. Lighting is a 
potent factor in this improvement. 
There are, of course, some office areas, 
such as lobbies and reception centers, 
where the seeing tasks are relatively 
casual and lower lighting levels can 
be used. On the other hand, there are 
other office tasks considerably more 
severe than the average, such as book- 
keeping, detail drafting, etc., where 
higher levels of lighting are appro- 
priate. For tasks of this kind, lighting 
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Fig. 13—Lighting in shipping and receiving areas requires a 50- 


footcandle level. 


levels of 100-plus footcandles are de- 
sirable. 


Visual environment 

It has been indicated previously that 
good lighting requires a pleasant vis- 
ual environment. 

This means that all brightness in 
the area should be of the same order 
of magnitude. Strong differences in 


brightness create disturbing reactions. 
High brightnesses, such as are created 
by bare lamps and high brightness 
window areas, cause severe glare con- 
ditions which interfere with seeing 
and induce eye strain and fatigue. 
Shiny surfaces such as polished or 
glass desk tops reflect these high 
brightnesses into the workers’ eyes 
causing reflected glare. It is particular- 
ly important that these glare condi- 
tions be reduced to a minimum. In 
order to create a pleasant visual en- 
vironment it is very important that all 
surfaces in the room are finished in 
light colors. The finishes should be 
non-glossy for comfort and best ap- 
pearance. If reflections are present, 
they are distracting and often mask 
the color and pattern of the surfaces. 

There are very few exceptions to 
the rule that ceilings should be painted 
white. Without exception they should 
be of very high reflectance to keep 
lighting efficiency high and to give 
a luminous background against which 
fixtures are seen. The outside surfaces 
of fixtures should also be of high re- 
flectance, for the same reason—to 
minimize the brightness difference be- 
tween the inside and outside of the 
units. 

The side walls from either the ceil- 
ing or the fixture line down should 
be finished in a color which has a re- 
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flectance of 50-60 per cent. Floor areas 
should have at least a 20 per cent re- 
flectance, while furniture and equip- 
ment finishes should have a reflectance 
of 30-35 per cent. The desk tops and 
other work surfaces are especially im- 
portant and should reflect 30-35 per 
cent of the light that strikes them. By 
utilizing materials of this reflectance 
a comfortable over-all brightness con- 
dition is created which contributes to 
higher production and improved em- 
ployee morale. 

Some care should be exercised in 
choosing particular colors so they har- 
monize with each other, but many dif- 
ferent shades can be used as long as 
they are handled in a harmonious 
manner. 


Maintenance 

One of the most important prob- 
lems in lighting of paper mills is the 
severe rate of depreciation due to dust 
and dirt accumulation on lighting 
equipment and other room surfaces. 


Fig. 1!5—Reduction 
of accident fre- 
quency by good 
lighting. 


"th, 


Fig. 14—Lighting in a stock room by means of single-lamp fluores- 


It is particularly important to keep in 
mind that a lighting system is in- 
stalled for one purpose only: namely, 
to supply the necessary amount of 
light at the minimum cost and in a 
manner to help create a comfortable 
visual environment. In many mills 
throughout the country under existing 
maintenance practices of no regular 
cleaning, the lighting system is deliv- 
ering only 40 per cent or less of the 
light that it is capable of producing. 
By a very small investment in a clean- 
ing and lamp replacement plan, often 
less than 20 per cent of the operating 
cost of the lighting system, it is quite 
possible to realize twice as much light 
as the system is presently producing. 
Under these conditions, unit cost of 
light (the cost per footcandle actually 
delivered on the work) has been re- 
duced by nearly one half. 

Cften maintenance costs can be re- 
duced appreciably in very dirty loca- 

(Continued on page 784} 
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MY THOUGHTS on responsibility 
do not relate directly to, nor do I 
believe them to be limited to, a 
particular job. Each of us has a 
very broad and general responsibil- 
ity to everyone else in his company 
—as well as to the stockholders— 
to do the utmost to promote the 
welfare of his company. We might 
rephrase this and say that our basic 
obligation is to work hard and as 
well as we are able. Under such a 
definition, I am confident that al- 
most all of us can rightly claim to 
be meeting our responsibilities. What 
I am here interested in are some of 
those areas that are often ignored 
in daily practice, but which I be- 
lieve to be an intrinsic part of one’s 
responsibility to the others in his 
company. 

I have specific responsibilities to 
at least three groups of people in my 
company: those people for whom I 
work directly; those people who work 
directly for me, and the vast 
majority of company employees who 
fall into neither of these two cate- 
gories. I would like to consider each 
group separately and outline some 
obligations that I think we have to 
each of the three groups. In the 
eyes of others, we may be doing a 
fine job while ignoring those addi- 
tional responsibilities. This, I think, 
is even more reason why we should 
pause to consider them. 


Responsibilities to our superiors 
To the people for whom we work, 
the principal responsibility obvious- 
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> In this prize-winning essay of the Tenth Bolton Award series the 
author shows great insight into the problem of responsibilities 


to others. 


ly is to work as effectively as possi- 
ble along lines laid down by our 
superiors. If we are to do a com- 
pletely responsible job, there are 
several things in addition to hard 
work that must be faced. 

If you have formed a considered 
and firm opinion on a problem that 
is under discussion, you should have 
the courage to speak out honestly, 
and to hold to this opinion regard- 
less of its unpopularity, even with 
superiors. You must be willing to 
stand by your opinion, if necessary, 
alone. You must be ready to accept 
the criticism of others and to accept 
it without resentment. However, 
once the decision to act has been 
made, even though your opinion 
may be passed over, you must jump 
in with 100-per cent energy and 
ability to see that the decision is suc- 
cessfully implemented. 

You must think in company terms 
and never in personal or depart- 
mental terms to the detriment of 
the company’s welfare. 

It is certainly a mark of irrespon- 
sibility to indulge in gratuitous crit- 
icism of others. It is particularly 
bad to criticize a man’s superior in 
front of that man. Of course, there 
are times and places where con- 
structive criticism is called for. 
But instances where our sweeping 
criticisms are justified are not as fre- 
quent as we might think. Just take 
a minute to look back and consider 
how many times you may have 
been wrong. Promiscuous criticism 
can be detrimental to morale 





throughout the company, and mo- 
rale is an important part of every- 
one’s day-to-day responsibility. Good 
judgment and a sprinkling of char- 
ity often would keep us rightfully 
silent. While a certain amount of 
Briping is healthy, personal sniping 
is detrimental to all. And it is often 
the critic, rather than the criticized, 
who suffers most. I would also put 
rumor in this ‘to be avoided’ cate- 
gory. I fear that indiscriminate 
criticism is a wide-spread and pop- 
ular pastime at almost all levels of 
responsibility. 

It seems almost too obvious to 
merit mention that you must accept 
the results of your actions whether 
they be good or bad. “Buck pass- 
ers’ have no one’s respect. All too 
often, however, when a mistake is 
pin-pointed, you will see people 
shift into high gear and retrace 
that tortuous route of—‘Well, it 
wasn’t my idea, Jim told me to. . .” 
or, “But you remember, Bill told 
me to go ahead with this . . .” in the 
hope of shifting ultimate respon- 
sibility to other shoulders. 


Responsibilities to company 
employees in general 

While there are usually a few 
people who work directly with us 
on our level, most of us have only 
infrequent contact with the great 
body of company employees who 
work around us. We have few di- 
rect responsibilities to most of these 
people. However, in contact with 
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then, we should try to be helpful, 
informative and, most of all, co- 
operative. Our most important  re- 
sponsibility as regards this group 
is cooperation. Potentially — irritat- 
ing situations just naturally arise 
from day to day. Maybe the Pro- 
duction Reports are a little late to- 
day; maybe Research didn’t have 
that analysis done when you wanted 
it; maybe Personnel couldn't get 
you that extra man as fast as you 
would have liked. Such situations 
are a real test of your patience and 
cooperative spirit. Don’t be a trou- 
ble-maker. Resist that urge to grab 
the phone and raise the roof. Just 
remember that the other fellow has 
a tough job to do and if you have 
the right to blow your top, so has 
everyone else. 


Responsibilities to 
those who work under us. 

The people who work directly 
for us comprise our area of great- 
est responsibility and greatest chal- 
lenge. Whether they realize it or 
not, it is our responsibility to ac- 
tivate them to do the best job pos- 
sible. We should supply construc- 
tive criticism and guidance in an 
attempt to improve the performance 
of everyone who works under our 
supervision. Ultimately, it is our 
own benefit to help them increase 
their efficiency. 

Naturally, we must be firm while 
being fair and impartial in our 
dealings with all employees. We 
should do whatever we can to gen- 
erate an atmosphere of harmony 
and cooperation. 

Now the desirability of such 
maxims as these is readily rec- 
ognized and acknowledged. Let us 
see that they are paid more than 
lip service. In my opinion, the key 
to successful and responsible su- 
pervision and administration is a 
genuine interest and desire to un- 
derstand the people involved. We 
must try to understand them and 
their problems and should try to 
give them an understanding of our 
particular problems too. Don’t just 
be a boss; be a friend. Take ar in- 
terest in peoples’ families, their so- 
cial activities and their union. Talk 
fights, movies, television programs. 
Encourage them to come and talk 
over problems that they may have 
on or off the job. Foster initiative 
directed toward improving com- 
pany operations with which they 
are familiar. If the company does 
not have a formalized program, 
then you keep your people informed 
of company operations and policies 
end how their jobs fit into the to- 
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tal company picture. You can do 
these things without being nosey 
and without pushing yourself into 
situations where you are not wel- 
come. The routine of “my door is 
always open’ has been worked to 
a fare-thee-well. Nobody else is go- 
ing to make your decisions and no 
one should ever get the impression 
that he is. But, we should encourage 
people by letting them know that 
their ideas will get a fair hearing 
and thoughtful consideration. 

It takes absolutely no ability to 
order a man to do something the 
way you want it done. It often re- 
veals a lack of understanding. If 
someone is balky or resentful, find 
out why. If a person believes that 
there is a better, simpler or more 
obvious way to get a job done, the 
fact that your position enables you 
to tell him to fa it your way solves 
nothing. It is up to you to at least 
attempt to have your people under- 
stand why things should be done 
in your way. Failing to sway a man 
to your point of view, you may then 
have to resort to your authority to 
get things done right. But, an at- 
tempt to explain and get an under- 
standing will never go unnoticed. 
People need more of a motivation 
than just the pay check to do a good 
job, and it is your responsibility to 
supply that motivation. 

Some people have the respect, ad- 
miration and loyalty of all who 
work for them. Others have little 
or none. Nobody is entitled to these 
things. You have to earn people's 
respect, their friendship, their loy- 
alty. It is not necessary to be well 
liked to get a job done; but, how 
much easier, in the long run how 
much better for all concerned, if 
people do things for you because 
they want to rather than because 
they have to. 


In summary then, my responsi- 
bilities to the others in my com- 
pany extend far beyond simply 
working hard and long hours. I 
owe much more than that to all of 
them. Some may say that this is very 
altruistic and very impractical. I say 
high principles are practical. Our 
national growth, our political and 
business institutions, are based upon 
man’s highest principles. It might 
be said that we in the business com- 
munity have a_ responsibility to 
everyone everywhere who shares 
our faith in the individualistic, 
competitive enterprise system in this 
day of international, ideological 
struggle. The performance of each 
of us counts in the struggle just as 
surely as a man’s vote counts on 
Election Day. 








Pine Gum Chemistry 
(Continued from page 776) 


excellent qualities both as plasticizers 
and as lubricants for aircraft jet en- 
gines, Polymeric amides of these acids 
are the same type compounds as some 
of the modern synthetic fibers. It is 
possible that a very satisfactory syn- 
thetic fiber could be made from cither 
acid, 


Considerable research has been di- 
rected toward lowering the cost of 
these acids. Both are derived from 
pinonic acid, which is made by oxida- 
tion of alpha-pinene. The classical 
method for this oxidation requires the 
use of potassium permanganate. This 
is an excellent process for laboratory 
use but would be too costly for com- 
mercial production. Therefore, other 
means of oxidizing alpha-pinene are 
still being sought. Ozonization fol- 
lowed by hydrolysis under oxidizing 
conditions has shown promise. Yields 
are only about 50 per cent, however, 
and optimum conditions must be 
found for the reactions involved be- 
fore commercial production can be ex- 
pected. 


Oxidation has also been accom- 
plished by bubbling air or commercial 
oxygen through heated pinene in the 
presence of various catalysts. Although 
this has not yet produced pinonic acid 
in appreciable yields, some of the oxi- 
dation products may find other uses. 
One of these products, a/pha-pinene 
epoxide, may find use in the field of 
epoxy resin plastics. Commercial pro- 
duction of this compound by another 
process has been announced recently. 


Hydrogenation of pinene, followed 
by air oxidation, results in the pro- 
duction of pinane hydroperoxide. A 
slightly more complicated series of 
reactions leads to para-menthane hy- 
droperoxide. These, compounds, the 
subject of recent patents, have been 
developed commercially as catalysts in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
and other polymers. In fact, nearly all 
the present production of synthetic 
rubber for automobile tires involves 
the use of one of these peroxides. 


Isoprene, one of the building blocks 
for making synthetic rubber, may also 
be made from turpentine. Although 
isoprene from petroleum is less ex- 
pensive, turpentine does provide an 
alternate source for this important item 
on the list of strategic materials. 


New products from rosin 
Among the more recent products 
from rosin, which have considerable 


(Continued on page 785) 
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New results at the Ilth Alkaline Pulping Conference 


TIMBER PLANNING and forest 
management, short wave ultraviolet 
absorption as a means of controlling 
kraft pulping, a slurry system for salt 
cake Sisttibution, the use of additives 
in the clarification of white liquor, a 
new process for the manufacture of 
chlorine dioxide, cold soda pulping 
and peroxide bleaching of cold soda 
pulp, and fiberizing semichemical 
ulps — these were among the high- 
fight topics discussed at the 11th Al- 
kaline Pulping Conference held in 
Charleston, S. C., on November 5-7, 
1957. 

The shade tolerance of spruce pine 
is a quality viewed with increasing im- 
portance, since it permits the tree to 
regenerate itself in mixed stands with 
hardwoods, as reported by R. O. Koch 
and J. E. Sapp of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Div. of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
The yields and quality of spruce pine 
kraft pulps are about the same as 
those shown by pulps obtained from 
other pines. oo pine pulps, how- 
ever, tend to somewhat higher in 
burst and lower in tear strength char- 
acteristics. 


Effects of varying sulfidity 

Discussing the effects of varying 
sulfidity in southern pine sulfate pulp- 
ing, James L. Dickerscheid of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Corp. reported the 
following conclusions: 

(1) In the manufacture of bleach- 
able grade sulfate pulp from southern 
pinewood, the active alkali basis for 
applying cooking chemicals to wood 
is better than the effective alkali in 
the range of 15-35 per cent sulfidity 
(basis total alkali) for maintaining a 
uniform pulp bleachability. When sul- 
fidity varied in the range above 35 
per cent, even the active alkali basis 
was not suitable. 

(2) Unbleached pulp yield and 
screenings are directly related to per- 
manganate number. This relationshi 
is independent of variations in As 
fidity and the basis of applying cook- 
ing chemicals to wood. 

(3) Pulp quality, as measured by 
a ratio of viscosity to permanganate 
number, varied inversely with the 
amount of sodium hydroxide applied 
basis wood, regardless of the amounts 
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of sodium sulfide and sodium car- 


bonate applied. 


Short wave length ultra-violet 
absorption — a means of 
controlling kraft pulping 

In a series of investigations it was 
recently shown by T. N. Kleinert and 
C. S. Joyce that short wavelength ul- 
traviolet absorption of the cooking 
liquors can be used as a measuring 
means in bisulfite cooking as well as 
in kraft pulping. Discussing the ap- 
plication of this = in kraft 
mills at the 11th Alkaline Pulping 
Conference, Dr. Kleinert showed that 
kraft alkali-lignin isolated from com- 
mercial liquors exhibited a distinct 
absorption maximum at 205 y» and a 
flat shoulder at 280 y. For a practical 
absorption measurement during cook- 
ing it is essential that extended heat- 
ing of the liquor does not change its 
absorption properties. Also, a straight- 
line relationship must exist between 
the lignin concentration and _ the 
liquor absorption, particularly as high 
liquor dilution is used in ultraviolet 
photometry. By the experimental work 
these conditions were found to be 
valid. Measuring the 205 , absorp- 
tion of the appropriately diluted 
liquor directly tapped from the di- 
gester opens the possibility to inter- 
pret the readings in terms of delig- 
nification, permitting the operator to 
blow the Fore at a selemadionn 
state of delignification. 

A primary condition for the appli- 
cation of this technique is that the 
liquor sample be representative. Tap- 
ping from the center of the circulation 
pump and immediate cooling to room 
temperature was found practical. Con- 
tinuous liquor dilution can be achieved 
by feeding a constant small liquor 
flow into a constant flow of dilution 
water. By running the dilute liquor 
sample through a stream ultraviolet 
analyzer, a continuous recording 
measurement can be achieved. For 
mill purposes a rugged and easily 
serviceable prototype instrument has 
been developed and is being tested 
under commercial conditions. 

The delignification curves (optical 
density of the liquor versus cooking 
time) so far obtained in the commer- 
cial cooks reveal the following facts: 


Recycling ot black liquor is no in- 
fluencing factor when the initial read- 
ing of the cooking liquor is known. 

Dissolving of easily accessible lig- 
nin substances from the wood surface 
and the diluting effect of the wood 
moisture influence the initial reading. 

The measurement of delignifica- 
tion is influenced by the wood mois- 
ture, the wood-liquor ratio and the 
introduction of steam when | direct 
cooking is used. Therefore, for inter- 
pretation of the delignification curves 
these data must be determined. It 
was found that the delignification 
curves give valuable information on 
the cooking. 

Short wavelength ultraviolet ab- 
sorption was also studied in brown 
stock washing. The absorption read- 
ings were compared with the visible 
light absorption and the electrical con- 
ductivity measurement. In all cases a 
relationship was found, indicating 
that in the wash waters the lignin can 
be determined more accurately by its 
ultraviolet absorption. 


A slurry system for 
salt cake distribution 

A unique method of salt cake dis- 
tribution—in a slurry form—was dis- 
cussed by O. J. Bristow, J. J. Owen 
and J. J. Yirak, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. In this distribution sys- 
tem salt cake is mixed with weak 
liquor to a high solids content in a 
mixing tank located at the storage 
area. The resulting slurry is pumped 
through a circulating header passing 
through the recovery room. At each 
recovery unit the required amount of 
salt cake is withdrawn from the head- 
er by a small metering pump and fed 
to that unit. Salt cake addition to all 
units is controlled from a single loca- 
tion. 

The slurry system of salt cake dis- 
tribution is claimed to be much clean- 
er, easier to operate, capable of closet 
control and less demanding of main- 
tenance that the mechanical system 
which it has replaced. 


The use of additives in the 
clarification of white liquor 

F. G. Pavlick and J. J. McPherson, 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co., reported 
that by the addition of 80-160 ppm 
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of Scparan to the white liquor clear- 
er white liquor to the digesters can 
be obtained, and decanting of clear 
liquor over the sludge can a speeded 
up. The resultant sludge bed after 
settling is more compact, and there 
is also an indication that better wash- 
ing in the sludge filter is obtainable 
as a result of the addition of Separan. 


Re-use of black liquor 

M. N. May and J. R. Peckham, the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, reported 
that the active chemicals present in 
the black liquor diluted to a fixed 
active alkali concentration of 10 gr 
per liter were found to contribute to 
the pulping reactions roughly in pro- 
portions to their contribution to the 
total active alkali in the cook. The ac- 
tive contribution of the black liquor, 
however, appeared to diminish some- 
what with repetitive cycles. The reuse 
of black liquor did not appear to have 
any deleterious effect on the strength 
properties or the bleaching character- 
istics of the pulp. 


A new process for the 
manufacture of chlorine dioxide 

W. Howard Rapson, University of 
Toronto, described a new continuous 
process for the manufacture of chlo- 
rine dioxide in which sodium chlorate 
and sodium chloride (or hydrochloric 
acid) are fed into a vessel containing 
sulfuric acid. 

Of the 49 chlorine dioxide plants 
now either in operation or under con- 
struction, 32 depend upon the reduc- 
tion of sodium chlorate by sulfur 
dioxide, while 16 use methanol, and 
one uses hydrochloric acid as the re- 
ducing agent. 

In the new process very nearly the 
theoretical ratio of 2 moles of chlorine 
dioxide to 1 mole of chlorine is ob- 
tained under the following optimum 
conditions: 


1. High acidity (e.g. 5 M H:SO, or 7 
M H;PO,) 

2. Low chlorate concentration (e.g. 
0.03 M) 

3. Lower chloride concentration (e.g. 
0.03 M) 

4. Low temperature’ (e.g. 25-40°C). 


The chlorine dioxide and chlorine 
produced may be used together, or 
they may be separated continuously in 
a counter-current absorption tower by 
means of water, in which chlorine 
dioxide is approximately 10 times as 
soluble as chlorine. The 10 per cent 
chlorine by weight remaining in the 
chlorine dioxide solution does no 
harm for pulp bleaching. ; 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the new process are the following: 

1. The generator can be of simple 
design because no heat exchanger is 
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required, and a perforated tube gas 
bubbler may be used. 

2. Chlorine dioxide can be pro- 
duced at several times the normal rate 
by raising the temperature, increasing 
the acidity and allowing the chlorate 
to flow out at a higher concentration. 

3. The generator can be safely shut 
down by merely stopping all flowing 
streams. 

4. It climinates the necessity of 


burning sulfur and the storage and 
handling of such a hazardous combus- 
tible solvent as methanol, 

The major cost of the new process 
lies in the storage tanks, pumps, pip- 
ing and instruments. The simplicity 
of the generator may lower the cost 
of a 3-ton per day plant by $5000. 

The consumption of chemicals in 
the new process, however, is higher. 

(Continued on page 784) 





Steam required for bleaching 


DANA 5S. DAVIS 


THIS LINE coordinate chart, based 
on reliable data*, allows quick esti- 
mate of the weight of steam required 
per ton of air-dry stock for pulp 
bleaching systems where the bleaching 
temperatures and densities, expressed 
as percentage stock, are known. 


An application 
What is the weight of steam re- 
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quired per ton of air-dry stock when 
the temperature is 115 F and the 
stock density is 3.5 per cent? A 
straight line through the temperature 
scale at 115 F and the percentage 
stock scale at 3.5 per cent intersects the 
third scale at 2900 Ib. 


*"Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue’’, pub- 
lished by Fritz Publications Inc., 33rd edition, 
page 410, 1956-57. 
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Generally speaking, the new process 
requires twice as much sulfuric acid 
as the methanol process and four 
times as much acid as the SO, process. 
Therefore, if the effluent is to be 
thrown away, the new process usually 
cannot make chlorine dioxide as 
cheaply as the Mathieson and Solvay 
processes. However, where byproducts 
from the new process such as chlorine 
and salt cake are recovered, the opera- 
tion of the new process becomes more 
economical than others in locations 
where salt cake is expensive and sul- 
furic acid is cheap. 


Cold soda pulping and bleaching 
K. J]. Brown, Forest Products Lab- 


oratory, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, reported that pulps produced at 
temperatures of 23°-45°C and yields 
at shout 92 per cent were suitable for 
bleaching and use in the manufacture 
of printing papers. 

In the continuous pulping method, 
consisting of compressing and decom- 
pressing chips in the presence of 
caustic soda solution in a roll mill, 15 
per cent less chemicals and 10 per 
cent less fiberizing energy are required 
than in the production of the same 
grades of pulp by the batcn method. 

Cold soda pulps from continuous 
cooking are on the average 5 per cent 
brighter than corresponding batch 


pulps. The use of a screw ~ be- 


tween the chip treating and fiberizing 
operations indicated that more unused 
caustic soda could be recovered from 
chips that are treated continuously. 
The slightly higher concentration of 
residual alkali in the pressed chips 
from the batch treatments indicated 
greater wash water requirements. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences between the strength properties 
of hand sheets made from the con- 
tinuous and batch-produced pulps. 

R. J. Solari of Shell Chemical Co. 
discussed the advantages of peroxide 
bleaching of cold soda pulps to meet 
certain stringent specifications. 
Fiberizing of semichemical pulps 

Fiberizing experiments were car- 
ried out by W. J. Nolan of the Uni- 
versity of Florida in a Jackson & 
Church Rotopulper using Brazilian 
eucalyptus chips cooked to a 65-per 
cent yield by the neutral sulfite semi- 
chemical process. The results showed 
that the power consumption on the 
25-30 per cent consistency pulp was 
4-7 hp days per ton compared to 10 
hp days per ton reported by a south- 
ern mill which fiberized identical 
pulps at 8-10 per cent consistency. 
The laboratory pulps were found to 
be 8-12 per cent stronger in 
tear and equal or superior to the mill 
pulps in tensile and Eatothie strength. 
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Pine Gum Chemistry 
(Continued from page 781) 
commercial possibilities, are the esters 
of the condensation products of rosin 
with fumaric acid. These generally 
have higher melting points than cor- 
responding esters from maleic anhy- 
dride modified rosin, a desirable prop- 
erty for many uses. Varnishes made 
from these esters have shown excellent 

qualities. 

A somewhat similar product, maleo- 
pimaric acid, is rod! by reacting 
maleic anhydride with /-pimaric acid. 
This compound, now being made com- 
mercially, is unique in that it is the 
only pine gum chemical produced di- 
rectly from the gum without prior 
conversion to turpentine and rosin. 
The product is useful in printing inks, 
resins and photographic chemicals. 

Metal resinates from rosins which 
have been modified with formalde- 
hyde are superior in most respects to 
resinates made from ordinary unmodi- 
fied rosin. Production of these prod- 
ucts is covered by widely licensed 
government patents. Very interesting 
new varnish resins have also been pre- 
pared from the methylolated rosin. 


Steam Control Valves 
(Continued from page 775) 


causes bad control, erratic action, 
sometimes even the unwanted hunt- 
ing. The disc of an oversized valve 
often works very near its seat and 
with steam this might cause wire- 
drawing, which damages disc and seat 
by erosive action from the steam. 
Undersized valves cause lengthening 
of the process, or they might make 
control impracticable. 

Some makers of control valves rec- 
ommend that the wide-open valve ca- 
pacity should be 25 to 35 per cent in 
excess of the area required as an aver- 
age from the process. This should 
ensure that the valve disc is normally 
in a good throttling position without 
being too near the seat. 

Some valve makers recommend, for 
example, choosing a pressure drop of 
15 per cent of the initial pressure, 
but this may be much too small, for 
example, when sizing a valve for di- 
rect steam injection into water. On 
the other hand, a well-designed steam- 
heated coil might cause a negligible 
pressure drop. Users of control valves 
sometimes state that they wish not to 
exceed a maximum pressure drop 
across the fully open control valve. 
Although it might be possible to ac- 
commodate the valve size to a certain 
extent to this request, the actual pres- 
sure drop will be determined by work- 
ing conditions. 


Effect of piping 
layout on accuracy 


The effect of correct and incorrect 
sizing of piping on flow-lift charac. 
teristics of a control valve is shown 
in Fig. 10. Curve (a) shows the valve 
life and the related flow capacities 
through the valve on test, without 
piping. Curve (b) shows the same 
control valve, installed in a larger 
size pipeline (which is the usual meth- 
od in practice). Curve (c) illustrates 
the same control valve, being installed 
in a pipeline having the same diam- 
eter. Its flow capacity is greatly re. 
stricted, and closeness of control is 
bound to suffer. It is, therefore, al- 
ways advisable when installing con- 
trol valves into existing plant and 
pipes to check carefully if the size of 
the supply pipe is correct. 


Lighting in the Paper 
Industry 


(Continued from page 779) 

tion by using reflector type filament and 
mercury lamps. Since these lamps have 
their reflectors sealed inside, dirt and 
dust collection on the sides of the 
lamps does not reduce light output. 
Cleaning can often be eliminated 
where these lamps are used. The re- 
flector filament lamps are the 500- 
watt, 750-watt R52 and the 1000- 
watt RBS2. In mercury, the H400R1 
and RC1 and the H1000RC15 lamps 
are available. The new Power-Groove 
fluorescent lamps also offer possibili- 
ties for reducing maintenance costs by 
reducing the number of lamps and 
equipment to be maintained. 

No lighting system remains effec. 
tive for any considerable length of 
time unless a definitely planned and 
well executed maintenance program 
is carried out. 


Safety 

The problems of safety in any man- 
ufacturing process are always of prime 
concern. Good lighting reduces the 
hazards in any process by insuring that 
the worker can see and avoid dangers. 
The chart in Fig. 15 illustrates the ef- 
fect on accident frequency or relight 
ing programs in the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Milwaukee plant. It will be 
noted that this chart includes not only 
results from relighting but repainting 
as well. Accidents in the erection 
shops were reduced by 43 per cent by 
this improvement in workers’ seeing 
environment. Admittedly, such spec 
tacular results cannot always be ex 
pected, but this chart does indicate 
the close inter-relation between good 
lighting and good safety records. 
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An Important Message 


Hercules Powder Company’s Paper Makers Chemical 
Department has announced a change in the method 
previously used for pricing all of its pale grades of rosin 
size. Effective January 1, 1958, size prices will be quoted 
on a “flat price” basis, rather than fluctuate with the 
gum rosin market. Prices will be announced quarterly 
and will remain firm for ninety days. 

For approximately fifty years, originally as Paper 
Makers Chemical Corporation and since 1931 as Paper 
Makers Chemical Department of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, this pioneer in the prepared rosin size business 
has used the gum rosin market as a basis for computing 
sales prices for pale grades of rosin size. 

Prior to 1951 the accepted gum rosin market was the 
daily ‘Savannah Market” based upon transactions han- 
dled through the Savannah Naval Stores Exchange. The 
volume of gum rosin offered through this exchange de- 
clined sharply during 1950 and 1951, and as a result it 
ceased to function late in 1951. Thereafter, the only 
published source of current market information on gum 
rosin has originated in the Savannah office of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Since these reports were 
considered to reflect accurately the sales quantities and 
prices of gum rosin, Hercules adopted the weekly U. S. 
Department of Agriculture market as a basis for com- 
puting rosin size sales prices. This method has remained 
in effect until the present. 

In earlier years the rosin content of Hercules’ pale 


Paper Makers Chemical Department 
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HERCULES ANNOUNCES 

PRICING POLICY CHANGE 

FOR ALL ITS GRADES OF 
PALE ROSIN SIZE 


sizes was predominantly gum rosin and the use of the 
gum rosin market in establishing size prices was logical. 
Later, as Hercules’ wood rosin (Pexite) became more 
readily available, the company took advantage of its out- 
standing quality features by using it in steadily increas- 
ing quantities as a replacement for gum rosin in pale 
sizes. In 1956 Hercules developed a greatly improved 
grade of distilled tall oil rosin (Pamite) and because of 
the immediate and general mill acceptance of sizes based 
upon this rosin, the shift away from gum rosin gained 
momentum. During the past year the trend toward man- 
ufactured rosins such as Pexite and Pamite has con- 
tinued and today the quantity of gum rosin used in 
Hercules’ pale sizes is a relatively small percentage of 
the total. 

In consideration of these developments Hercules has 
adopted a “flat price” policy, believing that the use of 
the gum rosin market is no longer justified. The new 
program will become effective January 1, 1958. Approxi- 
mately two weeks prior to that date, the company will 
announce prices for all grades of pale size and these 
prices will remain in effect through the first quarter of 
1958. This same procedure will be repeated for each 
calendar quarter thereafter. 

Consumers have long expressed strong preference for 
stable prices which do not reflect the usual weekly fluc- 
tuations of the gum rosin market and will, we believe, 
welcome this change in pricing policy. 
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Papermaking fibres are so expensive to procure and process today that it 
doesn’t make sense to let avy of them go to waste just when they are ready to be 
made into salable paper. 

Not when the chances are good that you can recover them at a substantial 
profit with a Bird Save-All system. 

So before you write off white water losses ask Bird to work out actual figures 
on net savings for you, based on these solid design and operating advantages: 


1. Low first cost. The Bird Save-All is a self-contained the white water without lost motion or waste power 24 
unit. No auxiliary equipment needed. Simple gravity is hours a day. 
the separating force. 5. Complete flexibility. The Bird Save-All fits into any 
Low operating and maintenance cost. A single papermaking system however simple or elaborate. It 
motor (2 HP on the 3 smaller sizes, 3 HP on the large is ideal for operation with short runs and frequent 
unit) provides all the power necessary. No vacuum, no changes of grade or color. 
chemicals, no storage problem. The Bird Save-All sys- 


tem is easy to wash up quickly and thoroughly. BIRD MACH INE COMPANY 
Stock and water ready for immediate re-use. SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
v 


The recovered stock can go right on the paper machine. 
The water leaving the Save-All can be used as shower REGIONAL OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
water or elsewhere in the system. PORTLAND, OREGON « ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

- Fully automatic operation. The Bird Save-All Canadian Manufacturers of Bird Machinery 
takes care of all the fluctuations in volume of stock in CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO., Limited, Montreal 


The BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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Turning the corner ... urge to 
merge ... battle lines 


by WARREN B. BULLOCK 


A comparison of the financial reports of paper companies for 
the first nine months of the year seems to justify the statement 
made by President Roy Ferguson of St. Regis Paper Co. that the 

aper industry “turned the corner” in August after a discourag- 
ing first half. Many of the company reports for the September 
quarter indicated a slight but definite improvement over the 
average for the first three quarters. 


Prospects for the future are 
brighter according to various indus- 
try leaders. Mr. Ferguson in talking 
to the New York Society of Security 
Analysts said that a lag in business 
began a year ago, but that the up- 
ward trend started in August. A 
similar trend toward the better was 
indicated in a talk by David L. Luke 
Jr., president of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., when he told 
1000 purchasing agents at a south- 
eastern group conference that about 
5,000,000 tons of projected annual 
capacity had been either scrapped or 
postponed. Even so, he said, addi- 
tions to capacity already under con- 
struction will keep the industry 
slightly ahead of demand until 1960. 
With this near-balancé between 
capacity and demand, the price sit- 
uation should be encouraging. 
Favor from Wall Street 

A survey of major industries in- 
dicates that paper industry income 
has lagged behind the national aver- 
age as compared with a year ago. 
However, stock market interests ap- 
pear to be looking with more favor 
on paper mill securities as they an- 
ticipate a favorable turn in business. 
Economists differ somewhat as to 
the future. Some think the present 
level of activity will continue until 
the middle of 1958, while others 
believe that the tide is already on 
the rise. 

The prevailing urge among paper 
companies to improve their cover- 
age of-the field by mergers for bet- 
ter integration of production and 
markets is continuing. That of Dia- 
mond Match and Gardner, already 
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an accomplished fact, into Diamond 
Gardner Corp. has been followed 
by the conclusion of negotiations 
for the absorption of Marathon 
Corp. into American Can Co.— a 
step that has been agreed upon by 
the directorates of the two com- 
panies subject to expected approval 
at stockholders’ meetings. Interstate 
Bag Co. of Walden, N. Y., is being 
taken over as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Albemarle Paper Mfg. 
Co. of Virginia. Scott Paper Co. has 
acquired a 17-per cent interest in 
Joa Co. of Lake Wales, Fla., maker 
of sanitary paper napkins, with a 
supplementary agreement looking 
toward the company’s becoming a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Scott in 
the near future. 


A trend reversal 

A unique development, however, 
is that of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.'s entry into the paper bag 
field with the production of a 
stretchable grocery bag. As part of 
this program, West Virginia is to 
acquire Virginia Folding Box Co. 
of Richmond, on the basis of 155,- 
000 shares of West Virginia com- 
mon for all of the Virginia box 
company’s stock. West Virginia is 
reported to have entered into an 
agreement with Cluett-Peabody & 
Co. Inc. for the use in paper of the 
shirt company’s Sanforizing process. 
This is a reversal of the Kimberly- 
Clark proposal to make clothing of 
paper, with West Virginia using 
clothing technique in the making of 
paper bags. 

The “urge to merge’ which has 
been apparent in recent years in the 


management end of the paper in- 
dustry appears to be in evidence 
within the industry's trade associa- 
tions. In an earlier day one asso- 
ciation comprised all phases of the 
wrapping paper industry. Some- 
thing of the same character was 
found in the printing paper field. 
Under NRA a number of new asso- 
ciations were established, each 
covering a limited field of produc- 
tion, such as kraft, sulfite glassine 
and vegetable parchment associa- 
tions in the wrapping paper area 
and the groundwood and book asso- 
ciations in the printing paper field. 
Today an important merger of re- 
lated groups has been the combin- 
ing of the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers Association and the Ground- 
wood Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciations into the Printing Paper 
Manufacturing Association, admir- 
ably constituted to cover the prob- 
lems of the whole printing paper 


group while allowing free scope for 
individual attention to specialized 
sub-fields. 

The Sulphite 


Paper Manufac- 
turers Association and the Kraft 
Paper Association held a joint con- 
ference on mutual problems early in 
October. While this conference was 
merely an effort to avoid conflicts 
between groups, it was exactly such 
a series of joint conferences that 
presaged the formation of the .~ 
Printing Paper Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation. 

Japanese interests have completed 
negotiations for the building of a 
$55,000,000 pulp mill in Alaska. 
The new mill, to be known as Alaska 
Lumber & Pulp Co., will be financed 
in part by the placement of first 
mortgage bonds to a total of $12,- 
000,000 with Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co. and General Electric Co.'s 
pension fund. Tadao Sasayama, 
president of the company, expects 
to raise $26,500,000 through stock 
sales and borrowing in Japan. An 
additional $7,000,000 is to be 
raised by the sale of senior notes in 
the United States. For many years 
the United States Forest Service 
strove in vain to enlist the interest 
of American paper manufacturers 
in the utilization of Alaskan forests, 
but none seemed to consider the en- 
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Designing and building only the best 


entire operation of this precision winder is 


Vibration-free operation . . . accurate, uniform 
slitting and winding of converter rolls... 
automatic controls for efficient performance! 
Rigid requirements to meet, so the Appleton 


Machine Company was selected to do the job. 


And from Appleton’s experienced design and 
production staff comes the most compact, low 
contour “push-button” winder available. The 


THE 


APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


NEEDS OF THE 


pre-set. It requires only minimum attention 
by the operator. Custom-designed, custom- 
built, of course! 


Ask your Appleton representative about the 
unusually efficient performance of this “push- 
button” winder with low center of gravity next 
time he calls. 


KNOWING AND FILLING 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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terprise a profitable undertaking. 
Now, however, the Forest Service 
has sold its idea to the Orientals. 


Exports up, imports down 

Lawson P. Turcotte, president of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., a 
recognized authority in the field of 
economics as _— to the paper 
industry, says that the domestic in- 
dustry in the first nine months of 
the year produced 16,321,000 tons 
of pulp, about 2 per cent less than 
the record set for the first nine 
months of 1956. Indicated consump- 
tion was 3 per cent under the 1956 
figure. Meanwhile, exports of Amer- 
ican pulp rose to 465,000 tons from 
the previous year’s nine-month total 
of 393,000 tons, while imports 
dropped from 1,750,000 tons to 
1,600,000 tons. Scandinavia is no 
longer the dominant factor in the 
United States pulp market, and its 
strength is steadily waning. 

Battle lines are being drawn for 
the conflict between American free 
traders and protectionists in the 
next session of Congress. The pro- 
tectionists are asking for a change 
in the application of the “‘escape 
clause” provision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, particularly 
to require the president to accept 
the verdict of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on proposals to change the 
rates of duty on imported merchan- 
dise, pointing out that under the 
present program the president has 
consistently overruled the findings 
of his official tariff experts. On the 
other hand, free trade elements are 
asking for a liberalization of the 
present program to prevent the use 
of the “escape clause’ principle to 
secure added protection for , sees 
tic industries. The coming Congress 
will be asked to extend the present 
act and to authorize further duty 
rate reductions. The American pa- 
per industry has never been a par- 
ticipant in the activities of the pro- 
tectionist groups. 


Net incomes 


Allied Paper Corp.—For nine months to 
September 30, $796,393; a year ago, $3,- 
291,395. 

American Writing Paper Corp—For 
nine months, $477,295; a year ago, $561,- 
895. 

Bergstrom Paper Co.—For first .three 
quarters, $719,452; a year ago, $391,167. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp—For nine 
months ended September 30, $1,745,365; 
a year ago, $1,788,730. 
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Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia—For 40 
weeks ended October 6, $2,694,256; a 
year ago, $2,762,924. 

Combined Locks Paper Co.—For six 
months ended August 1, $656,238; a year 
ago, $703,453. 

Container Corp. of America—For nine 
months ended September 30, $11,439,000; 
a year ago, $13,994,000. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp.—For nine 
months ended September 30, $10,125,000; 
a year ago, $12,468,000. 

Eastern Corp.—For nine months to 
September 30, $913,943; a year ago, $1,- 
273,241. 

Federal Paper Board Co. Inc.—For 36 
weeks ended September 7, $2,742,000; a 
year ago, $2,963,000. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.—For 
nine months, $3,343,704; a year ago, $4,- 
524,587. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co.—For 
40 weeks ended October 5, $536,559; a 
year ago, $731,832. 

Fraser Companies Lid—For nine 
months, $3,652,718; a year ago, $5,156,964. 

P. H. Glatfelter Co.—For nine months 
to September 30, $1,565,712; a year ago, 
$1,671,104. 

Hammermill Paper Co.—For 39 weeks 
ended September 29, $1,563,208; a year 
ago, $3,009,089. 


Stock and Bond Quotations 
New York Stock Exchange — Stocks 


Closing Prices Nov. 11, 1957 Oct. 19, 1957 

Celotex 
Same Pref 

Certain-Teed 

Champion P & F 
Same Pref. ........ 

Chesapeake Corp. *4V/2-24%% 

Container Corp. ....... / 175 
Same Pref. 

Crown Zellerbach 
Same Pref. 

Eastem GO een. 20. 

Federal Paper Board .. 

Same Pref. 

Fiber Paperboard 
Same: FH. since ces 

Great Northern 

Hammermill 

International 
Same Pref. 

Kimberly-Clark ........ 

MacAndrews & Forbes . 

Marathon 

Masonite 

Mead Corp. 

Same Pref. 
Minnesota & Ontario .. 
Oxford ; 

Same Pref 

Rayonier 

Riegel 

St. Regis 27 
Same Pref *86-89 

Sealright 24% 

Scott 53 
Same $3.40 Pref. *71%4-73%2 
Same $4 Pref. *87-882 

Sutherland 291% 

Union Bag-Camp 30 

United Board & Carton *183%4-19% 

United Wallpaper 63 


West Virginia F's 
Same Pref. 925 


New York Stock Exchange — 


A.P.W. Products 5% .. 76 

Champion P. & F. 33%4% 93¥e 

Champion P. & F. 3% . 95 

Mead 3% -- 

Scott 3% 89% 


American Stock Exchange — Stocks 


American Writing 

Brown 

Puget Sound 13% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 





POIRIER 


Counterflow 


CONSISTENCY 
AND 
BASIS 
WEIGHT REGULATOR 


Poirier's Counterflow Regulator is 
guaranteed to prevent basis weight 
variation regardless of incoming con- 
sistency. 


To you, this means more uniform 
finished paper, quicker, easier and 
more economical. 


HERE'S WHY: — 


Basis Weight controlled to with- 
in 2% (+—);: consistency 1/10 of 
1%. 

Volume regulated even when 
stock is too light to be controlled 
by consistency. 


No moving parts. 


Outgoing consistency may be 
controlled to as low as 5%. 


Operates on all tonnages and 
grades. 


May be applied from knotters to ~ 
paper machine. 


Position available for attachment 
of part of Poirier Machine Varia- 
tion Control. 


Let our engineers study your opera- 
tion and furnish you with complete 
details on how a Poirier Counterflow 
Regulator will help you as it has 
others. No cost — no obligation. 


Write for full information 


: Control Equipment 
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Ralph Beaumont, Huyck’s Director of 
= Chemical Research, answers a paper- 
maker’s questions about new develop- 
ments during a Huyck Felt Workshop. 
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One thing you'll notice whenever you visit 
Huyck’s: there are no “secrets” concerning 
the felts being made for you — including 


Huyck’s research to make them even better. 


You will see firsthand the results of Huyck’s 
continuing search for new and better uses for 
fibers. You will be told all about the latest 
developments in chemical treatments and be 
given the answers to all of the questions 


you’ve wanted to ask about felts you use. 


Huyck maintains this “open door” policy, 
believing it is the only way to help you 
produce better paper — and more of it — at 


lower felt cost per ton. 





F.C. Huyck & Sons, 

Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

Aliceville, Ala.; 

Peterborough, N. H.. 

In Canada: Kenwood Mills Ltd., 
Arnprior, Ontario 


‘fa 
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FIRST IN QUALITY + FIRST IN SERVICE SINCE 18670 
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Bleaching Technique 


Impco 
“Pump Thru” Tower 
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Operating results with this new 
tower design prove the Impco 
theory of external chemical mix- 
ing and separate internal circu- 
lation. By eliminating the top 
scraper and expensive launder 
construction, air-free pulp now 
goes directly to the washer, re- 
sulting in increased washing 
efficiency. With the emphasis 
on pulp quality, external. mix- 
ing permits representative pulp 
sampling. 

A single pump with minimum 
equipment simplifies this diffi- 
cult job of chemical bleaching. 
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IMPROVED 
MACHINERY INC. 
® NASHUA: NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In Canada, Sherbrooke Machineries Limited, Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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Construction Under Way 
at Alaska Pulp Mill as 
Japanese Set Financing 


Construction is under way at the 
$55,500,000 pulp mill of Alaska 
Lumber & Pulp Co. Inc. near Sitka, 
Alaska. It is contemplated that the 
340-ton plant will be ready for opera- 
tion by the end of 1959. 

The firm, wholly owned subsidiary 
of Alaska Pulp Co. Ltd. of Tokyo, has 
entered into agreements for the sale 
of $12,000,000 first mortgage sinking 
fund 6 per cent bonds (Series A) due 
December 31, 1976. Dillon, Reed & 
Co. Inc. of New York, N. Y., nego- 
tiated the private sale. 

This marks the first sale of securi- 
ties in the United States by a Japan- 
ese-owned corporation in more than 
25 years. 

Alaska Pulp, the parent company, is 
contracting to purchase the entire 
pulp output of the Sitka mill and in 
turn will market the pulp to certain 
of its stockholders who are major 
Japanese rayon and paper manufac- 
turers. 

Only recently the final timber sale 
contract was reached with the United 
States Forest Service (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). It calls for the 
purchase of y 4 erated 5.25 billion 
board feet of timber in various areas 
of the Tongass National Forest. 

The mill itself will produce 93-per 
cent alpha pulp. It will be the second 
mill constructed in Alaska for the 
manufacture of high-grade dissolving 
pulp, the first being Ketchikan Pulp 
Co. at Ketchikan. This latter plant was 
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designed and constructed by Harold 
D. Gavin, who will serve a similar 
capacity for Alaska Lumber & Pulp. 


Eastex Purchases 120-in. 
Southland Cylinder Unit 


East Texas Pulp & Paper Co. at 
Evadale, Texas, has purchased a 120- 
in. cylinder board machine from 
Southland Paper Mills Inc. in Lufkin. 
The unit is scheduled for transfer in 
mid-1958 and will be out of produc- 
tion only one month. 

The recently announced installation 
of a fourth newsprint machine (Pusey 
& Jones tera * ) at Southland will re- 
sult in insufficient chemical pul 
pacity to continue operation o the 
cylinder machine. Whereas Eastex will 
increase its pulp production for the 
purpose. 

The machine was built and installed 
in 1918 by Moore & White Co. It was 
rebuilt in 1942 by Pusey & Jones. 
Maximum speed is 300 fpm, while the 
maximum trim is 110 in. Capacity is 
80 tons per day. 

The unit consists of the following: 
five 42-in. diameter by 120-in. face 
cylinder molds; two main presses and 
four baby presses; seventy 48-in. by 
120-in. cylinder dryers for steam pres- 
sure of 50 psi; two eight-roll calender 
stacks; one Black-Clawson Co. duplex 
cutter; one Pusey & Jones four-drum 
winder, and a line shaft driven by 
variable speed motor. 

Auxiliary equipment includes seven 
jordans; two savealls (61/,-ft. diam- 
eter by 8-ft. face), and one broke 


pulper. 


Improvements at Hartford 
City Nearing Completion 


Completion of a substantial part of 
Hartford City Paper Co.’s $1,500,000 
improvement and renovation program 
has been reported by the Hartford 
City, Ind. firm. 

The company’s third fourdrinier 
paper machine (a Black-Clawson Co. 
unit) is now operating on a full-scale 
production basis. And a number of 
other phases of the project have been 
completed. 

When the entire program is com- 
pleted sometime in 1958, Hartford 


City — a producer of glassine and 
greaseproof paper specialties — will 
boast greatly increased production ca- 
pacity as well as high standards of 
quality and efficiency. 

(Hartford City Paper has been a 
wholly owned sibitiaey of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., since late in 1955; and in addi- 
tion to producing glassine and grease- 
proof papers, the mill is a primary 
source of the basic stock used in the 
copying paper manufactured at the 
new 3M plant opened recently at 
Hartford City.) 

Other phases, of the improvement 
and renovation include: complete re- 
building of the existing machine build- 
ings; the installation of a 10-ton over- 
head crane; the remodeling of two 
paper machines; a new wet end and 
press section for one unit; new dryer 
drainage systems; a new stock prepara- 
tion system for all machines — includ- 





RECENTLY COMPLETED chemical recovery 
unit at Halifax Paper Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. The plant has a designed capacity of 
1,500,000 Ib. dry solids per 24 hours and 
has the relatively high design pressure of 
1000 Ib. with an operating pressure of 850 
psig at 825F. _ Equipment includes super- 





heater, , stainless steel air heater, 
automatic sequential Diamond soot blowers, 
tubular evaporator, black liquor heaters, 
water-cooled smelt spouts and steam atom- 
izing oil torches. The facility also contains 
a Graver hot lime softening plant, Zeolite 
softeners, a three-compartment wet-bottom 
electrostatic precipitator, a 15-ton pneu- 
matic handling system, complete automatic 
controls and an alarm and annunciator sys- 
tem. Engineering and construction was by 
Ebasco Services Inc. 
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“LARGEST PAPERBOARD machine in the world" was started up recently at Whippany 
Paperboard Co. in Whippany, N. J. The 234-in., eight-cylinder Beloit Iron Works giant is 
expected to reach speeds of 500-600 fpm on jute liner and other grades. The 60-in. cylinders 
are individually driven. One hundred dryers insure maximum drying capacity. The bottom 
felt (Albany Felt Co.) is the largest such felt ever produced, measures 287 ft. by 234 in. 
and weighs more than 1000 |b. Also carried are a 500-lb. top felt and a 200-Ib. felt on 


both the second and third presses. 


ing four new beaters and two new 
pulpers; new all-tile beater chests and 
machine chests; a new supercalender; 
completely new air systems; chlorine 
water treatment system, and a new 
reservoir adding apout 2,000,000 gal. 
to the water reserve capacity. 


Utilization the Key to 
Success in Northwest 


Over the last decade, better utili- 
zation has characterized the growth 
of the pulp and paper industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. In that time, 
according to the Northwest Pulp & 
Paper Association, the industry has 
boosted pulp production by more 
than 50 per cent with only a 6-per 
cent increase in logs cut. 

The answer is a_ seven-fold 
growth in the use of sawmill left- 
overs. A decade ago much of this 
wood was burned as waste. 

At the same time the pulp and 
paper industry's use of “farmer- 
wood” in Oregon and Washington 
more than doubled. 

These two states produce slightly 
more than 3,000,000 tons of pulp 
annually—nearly 20 per cent of the 
national total. More than two-thirds 
of this pulp is converted to paper 
and paperboard in Pacific North- 
west plants. 
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Ten years ago most of the puip- 
wood was delivered to the mills as 
logs. Today about one-half of the 
wood consumed consists of chips, 
sawmill wastes and farmerwood. 

According to the association's re- 
cent survey, Oregon and Washing- 
ton pulp mills spent about $116,- 
000,000 for wood during 1956—an 
increase of $68,000,000 in ten years. 


Allied Paper Installs New 
Equipment at Kalamazoo 


New equipment installations at 
the Kalamazoo, Mich. mills of Al- 
lied Paper Corp. reflect a major step 
in the firm's continuing program to 
improve product quality and oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Four-stage slide washers have re- 
placed the former three-stage units 
in the pulp mill at the King plant. 
An improved screening process has 
been instituted, with flat screens re- 
placed by high-frequency vibratory 
type screens. And equipment has 


been installed for a continuous 
pulping process, along with new 
consistency regulators and flow 
meters. 


Similar screens were installed in 
the Bryant mill, which already uses 
a continuous pulping process. 

New felt conditioners are going 


in at both King and Bryant to carry 
a cleaner wet paper to the dryers. 
A high-accuracy trimmer unit has 
been added at King, two such units 
having previously been installed at 
Bryant. New oscillating devices have 
been added to the rewinders. 


Longview Fibre Operates 
Largest Recovery Unit 

Longview Fibre Co. of Longview, 
Wash., has placed in service the 
world’s largest chemical recovery 
unit. Designed and built by Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc., it has the 
capacity to burn 2,000,000 Ib. dry 
solids per day, and to generate ap- 
proximately 300,000 Ib. steam per 
hour. 

Eight similar but smaller units of 
this new design are already in serv- 
ice in various parts of the United 
States, Canada and Finland. 

The power plant at Longview has 
an installed capacity of 45,000 kw. 
A 350,000-Ib. per hour Combustion 
Engineering boiler was recently 
added to the plant, which also in- 
cludes CE recovery units installed 
in 1947 and 1952. The earlier units 
had respective dry solids capacities 
of 600,000 and 1,050,000 Ib. per 
day. 


Western Michigan to 
Offer Sales Training 


Paper Sales, a third opportunity 
for specialization within the paper 
technology department, will be of- 
fered in the fall of 1958 at Western 
Michigan University in Kalamazoo. 

The program is sponsored by the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry. The curriculum includes 
studies in paper technology and 12 
other academic departments of the 
university: economics, business, bas- 
ic studies, chemistry, physics, speech, 
physical education and political sci- 
ence. 


Marathon Consolidates 
Sales and Manufacturing 


A long-range program consolidat- 
ing Marathon Corp.'s sales and 
manufacturing functions under sin- 
gle management heads was com- 
pleted recently. Four new operating 
divisions were created and execu- 
tive responsibilities realigned. 

In this move toward decentraliza- 
tion, the existing central marketing 
and manufacturing divisions have 
been dissolved. And personnel as- 
signed to these areas have been 
transferred to the new operating di- 
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visions and to new central staff units 
organized to provide specialized 
services. 

Leo E. Croy, formerly head of the 
marketing division, has been elected 
senior vice president. He is aiding 
in the development of the new prof- 
it center concept of organization 
and devotes time to future planning 
and development. 

Over-all operations are directed 
by Roy J. Sund, former head of the 
manufacturing division, who has 
been elected executive vice presi- 
dent. 

One new operating division is re- 
sponsible for the production and 
sale of Northern household prod- 
ucts and is headed by Milan Boex, 
vice president in charge of the for- 
mer Northern Sales Div. Included 
are production facilities at Green 
Bay, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

Frozen food, dairy and meat 
ackaging operations are directed 
by Donald A. Snyder, former vice 
president in charge of food packag- 
ing sales. Plants under his jurisdic- 
tion are two at Menasha, Wis.; at 
Modesto, Cal.; Sunnyside, Wash.; 
Newnan, Ga., and Oswego, N. Y. 

A new pulp and paper division is 
headed by Russell C. Flom. He was 
formerly director of pulp, paper and 
paperboard sales. This area includes 
production facilities at Rothschild, 
Wis.; the Oswego paperboard mill, 
plus the operations of Marathon 
Corp. of Canada Ltd. Also included 
will be the pulp and paper plant 
now under construction at Naheola, 
Ala. 

Stock products and bakery pack- 
aging activities are directed by Pal- 
mer B. McConnell, former stock 
products sales manager. Plants at 
one Menasha location and at Ash- 
land, Wausau and Neenah are as- 
signed to the division, as well as 
paper cup production at Chicago. 


Saskatchewan Mill 
Plans Indefinite 


Plans for a projected $60,000,000 
pulp mill near Prince Albert, Sask., 
were expected to be clarified at a re- 
cent meeting in Regina between of- 
ficials of Waskesui Forest Products 
Ltd. and the provincial treasurer. 

Construction was scheduled to 
have begun last fall but was post- 
poned reportedly because of unfa- 
vorable market conditions. Option 
on 5400 sq. mi. of timber limits ex- 
pired September 1. 

The mill as planned would have 
a daily capacity of 600 tons of 
bleached and unbleached kraft, all 
of which would be exported to the 
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THE LARGEST CONTINUOUS digester in the United States went into production in Sep- 
tember as Gulf States Paper Corp. opened its new pulp mill at Demopolis, Ala. A 300-ton 
per day Kamyr digester is the heart of the new plant, which cost approximately $20,000,000. 
Above is shown the covered conveyor that transports chips from the preparation stage to the 


digester (right). In the left foreground is the lime storage bin. 





United States. Equipment modifica- 
tions would make possible the even- 
tual production of newsprint. 

Estimates put the cost of the mill 
itself at $32,000,000, while another 
$28,000,000 is earmarked for a sys- 
tem of all-weather roads and rail- 
way lines. 


Construction on Schedule 
at Georgia-Pacific Paper 


Construction of the Toledo, Ore. 
mill of Georgia-Pacific Paper Co. is 


on schedule, according to President H. 
Stuart Daniels. The pulp and paper 
plant will have a daily capacity of 250 
tons of kraft paper and linerboard 
and is set for production early in 
1958. 

Anti-pollution measures alone 
(water and air) will cost more. than 
$750,000. A 71/,-mile 16-in. pipeline 
has been laid a quarter of a mile into 
the ocean off Newport to carry away 
paper plant effluent. 

Around its 42,000-bbl. fuel oil stor- 
age tank Georgia-Pacific has con- 








THE NEW tug "William L" recently constructed at Atlantic Beach, Fla., for the Mill Div. of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Her two 600-hp engines will enable her to replace three older tugs 
in towing barge-loads of timber from the Bahama Islands to a rendezvous point off Grand 
Bahama Island, where the larger tug "Linden" will take over for the trip to Jacksonville. 

Some 300,000 acres leased from the British Government in the Bahamas are being 
logged to supplement the timber resources of O-I in this country. Pulpwood thus cut is 
converted to paperboard at the big O-! mill in Jacksonville. 

The 65-ft. “William L" honors William E. Levis, O-1 board member and former president 
and board chairman. 
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TITANOX"...it’s in the bag 


While our young baker has the spirit, we don’t 
guarantee the results. But we can guarantee 
that nothing surpasses TITANOX titanium diox- 
ide white pigments for imparting the bright 
whiteness to paper that makes the flour bag a 
shining promise of purity within. 


Not only for paper for white bags but for any 
type of paper that needs whitening, bright- 
ening and opacifying, TITANOX is No. 1 choice 
in white pigments. Titanium Pigment Corpo- 
ration, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


*TITANOX is a registered trade mark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 5208 
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News of the Industry . . . 








structed a deep earth dike as protec- 
tion against any possible contamina- 
tion of the bay by leakage. 

A water barrier on Ollalic Creek 
has been finished, shutting off salt tide 
waters that would be harmful to the 
plant's water supply. Five miles up- 
stream work has been completed on an 
earth fill dam that will impound water 
to supplement the supply for plant 
operation during low-water periods. 

At the plant site itself an electro- 
static precipitator will be used to col- 
lect even the finest chemical particles. 
A 120-ft. stack will carry gases away 
from the recovery furnace, largely de- 
odorized; and a Peabody gas scrubber, 
in combination with an intermediate 
scrubber, will eliminate all lime dust 
discharge. 

Digesters, brown stock washers, 
evaporators, liquor storage and chemi- 
cal recovery tanks are in place, the 
paper machine and the boilers are 
presently under erection, and chip and 
pulp conveyor systems are installed. 
Sixty-four dryer rolls 5 ft. in diameter 
and 22 ft. long are being set in piace. 

Major equipment suppliers include: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Bailey Meter 
Co.; Black-Clawson Co.; James Brink- 
ley Co.; Chain Belt Co.; Chemical 
Linings Inc.; Combustion Engineering 
Inc.; DeZurik Corp.; Dorr-Oliver Inc.; 
Electric Steel Foundry Co.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc.; Foxboro Co.; Fuller Co.; General 
Electric Co.; Goulds Pumps _Inc.; 
Graver Water Conditioning Co.; Grin- 
nell Co.; E. D. Jones & Sons Co.; 
Lamb-Grays Harbor Co. Inc.; Link- 
Belt Co.; Nash Engineering Co.; 
Rosenblad Corp.; J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corp.; Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; Trane Co.; Valley Iron Works, 
and Worthington Corp. 


Kimberly-Clark Buys 
Into Canadian Mill 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, 
Wis., has purchased a 35-per cent in- 
terest in Irving Pulp & Paper Ltd. of 
Lancaster, N. B. 

The Canadian firm operates a sul- 
fite pulp mill, sawmill facilities and 
considerable timberlands. A_ sulfate 
pulp mill is under construction. 

It was reported that the purchase 
price was $8,400,000 in Canadian 
funds. 

K-C will buy some pulp from the 
New Brunswick mill and will also 
provide technical assistance. 





(Turn to page 818) 
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ugn 
highest quality for the 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


GUMS 


For tub sizing, coating and calendering. 


STARCHES 


Standard and special for beaters, tub sizing, coating and corrugating. 







Corn Products Department 
General Office 

St. Louis, Missouri 

721 Pestalozzi St. 


DEXTRINES 


For coating, laminating and paper converting. 


GELATINIZED STARCH 


For beaters. 












Sales office 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
314 Girod Street 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
1122 Royce Avenue 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
33rd St. and 12th Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

750 So. Clinton 

COLUMBUS, GA. 

2319 Hamilton Rd. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1485 Bay Shore Blvd. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

111 Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bourse Bidg. 
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“coating-conscious’’? 





starches 


For over 30 years, Clinton starches and dextrins have helped 


satisfy “coating-conscious” paper makers. 
Clinton is just as interested in coatings as you are. Why? Be- 
cause a coating — any coating — is no better than the adhesive 
that holds it together and binds it to the paper. Clinton starches 
and dextrins do an admirable job in both ‘respects. 
And if it’s “size-satisfaction” you’re looking for, Clinton starches 


are sure to measure up to your most hopeful expectations. 
technical service in connection 
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Robert O'Connor Named 
APPA Executive Secretary 


The executive committee and board 
of governors of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association has named Robert 
E. O'Connor to the post of executive 
secretary. He succeeds the late Earl 
W. Tinker, who dicd August 13 
while on vacation. 

O'Connor, for the past 314 years 
assistant executive secretary, has been 
with the APPA since 1947. He joined 
the staff as member of the industrial 
relations department and subsequently 
served as secretary of a number of 
committees concerned with a wide 
variety of industry interests. 





E. J. Gilman 


James McClure 


Allied Paper Changes 


Allied Paper Corp. has reported 
new appointments in key executive 
positions: 

James McClure, formerly with 
W. C. Ritchie & Co., has been 
named vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. E. J. Gilman shifts 
from manufacturing vice president 
to vice president for administration. 

Special duties in connection with 
mill problems have been assigned to 
Harley Nelson, who was formerly 
associated with French Paper Co. 
and has 20 years’ technical experi- 
ence in the production of paper. 


St. Regis Changes 


George J. Kneeland, production 
coordinator since 1954, has been 
elected assistant vice president of St. 
Regis Paper Co. and will serve as 
assistant to Benton R. Cancell, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Kneeland 
will continue as production coordi- 
nator. 
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Walter H. Pollard, who has been 
serving as an independent consult- 
ant, has joined the St. Regis staff in 
a similar capacity and will serve as 
an assistant to Cancell. 

John A. McDermott, supervisor 
of all paper mills, is now general 
manager of all pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing. He joined the firm in 
1928. 

U. J. Westbrook, supervisor of all 
pulp mills, is now manager of kraft 
pulp and paper manufacturing. He 
became associated with St. Regis in 
1941 at Pensacola, Fla., and later 
served as general superintendent 
there and as southern division pro- 
duction manager. 


Cousins Retires at Scott 

Dennis E. Cousins, vice president 
of Scott Paper Co. for the past three 
years, has retired after a 38-year ca- 
reer in the paper industry. He was an 
executive with Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co. for 19 years before that 
company was merged with Scott in 
1954. 

Cousins was named plant manager 
for H&W at the Mobile, Ala. mill in 
1938 after supervising its construc- 
tion. In 1950 he was elected a vice 
president and was made a director in 
1953. In that year he moved to the 
Boston headquarters to become head 
of all anisiiaxtotan operations. 

As a vice president of Scott, 
Cousins has been assigned to Mobile 
to direct the firm’s multimillion-dollar 
development program. 





William Arvold 


Glenn Stevens 


Wausau Changes 

Wausau Paper Mills Co. has re- 
vealed a realignment of executive re- 
sponsibility at the Brokaw, Wis. head- 


quarters. 
Glenn Stevens, secretary-treasurer 
since 1948, becomes executive vice 





a 


4g 
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president; William V. Arvold from 
technical director to the new office of 
mill manager; Otto Kuemmerling 
from general superintendent to pro- 
duction manager, and Frank Strout 
from cost analyst to treasurer. 

Other new assignments: Robert 
Howard, technical assistant, named 
technical director, and Paul Schultz 
Jr. from office manager to assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


Hammermill Appointments 

Karl E. Vogel, former technical co- 
ordinator in charge of pulp mill de- 
velopment and expansion projects, has 
been named assistant pulp mill super- 
intendent at Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa. At the same time Merlin J. 
Smith, maintenance engineer in the 
maintenance division, was made assist- 
ant maintenance superintendent. 

In the paper mill Lloyd Fuller was 
promoted from backtender to paper 
mill supervisor. He is a 12-year vet- 
eran at the Erie mill. 


Mahler Retires as Board 
Chairman at Institute 


Ernst Mahler has retired after 28 
years as chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. He was 
named honorary chairman at the 
board’s recent annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

W. Irving Osborne Jr., board chair- 
man of Cornell Paperboard Products 
Co., succeeds Mahler as chairman; 
while David L. Luke, president of 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., be- 
comes vice chairman. 

Reelected as officers of the Institute 
were: John G. Strange, president and 
treasurer; Harry F. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent, and Wendall H. Smith, secre- 
tary. 


Westvaco Promotes 
Thompson 


William M. Thompson, general 
superintendent, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant manager in 
charge of production at the Luke, 
Md. mill of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. He succeeds the recently re- 
tired Frank A. Borges and will be 
responsible for the direction of pro- 
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For Longer Service 


~-- Ou can’t beat 


eeeeeeeee 


HAMILTON Felts 











While the weather's cold, 
this jolly snowman looks as though 
he’ll be greeting passers-by all winter. tts 
But appearances are deceiving... 4 
for, on the first mild day 


he'll melt away. 




















In buying felts, too, 
physical appearances can be deceiving. 
But—since 1858, paper makers have found 
that Hamilton Felts give the longest, 
high-quality service life. This means that 
—with Hamilton Felts your machines can run 


faster—with fewer stops, less broke. 


Your Hamilton Felt Service Salesman will 
suggest the proper felt for your operation 
from our more than 300 standard, proven 
styles—or design a variation to solve 


your specific problem. 





FREE! A Cap like mine 
for your son, daughter, nephew, grandchild 


HAM FELTZ says: 





“Just write me on your company’s letterhead at the 
address below and I'll be happy to send you a paper- 
maker's cap just like mine. No obligation. The cap is 
adjustable—fits any head size, and carries a SAFETY 
SLOGAN. Supply is limited. Write me today.” 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Names in the News . . . 








duction, engineering, construction and 
technical service activities. 

Thompson joined the firm in 1945 
as a chemical engineer in the research 
department. He was at one time as- 
sociated with the Petrochemical De- 
velopment Div. of Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

Borges had been assistant manager 
in charge of production at Luke since 
1953. He became associated with 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper in the 
engineering department at Luke in 
1919. 


N. H. Anderson, purchasing 
agent, has been promoted to the 
post of assistant to the mill manager 
for Longview Fibre Co. at Long- 
view, Wash. Anderson, who joined 
the firm in 1947 as an engineering 
draftsman, will supervise purchasing 
and the Paper Order Department. 
L. C. King, formerly assistant pur- 
chasing agent, moves up to succeed 
Anderson 






: ee im re” £8 
N. H. Anderson J. W. MeNichol 


John W. McNichol has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
Southern Div. of Scott Paper Co. 
at Mobile, Ala. He joined the firm 
in 1939 as a supervisor, was made 
superintendent of finishing in 1943. 
He subsequently became plant man- 
ager and in 1956 was made execu- 
tive assistant to Vice President Den- 
nis E. Cousins, who has recently re- 
tired. 


Russell Elston, a chemical engi- 
neer at the Nekoosa, Wis. mill since 
May 1956, has been named technical 
assistant to the resident manager of 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.'s re- 
cently acquired mill in Potsdam, 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford, who 
recently retired as chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff and as senior 
advisor to both the president and 
the secretary of defense, has joined 


(Continued on page 820) 
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Rated performance of every 
Nash Vacuum Pump is assured by 
this precise laboratory test 





Rated capacities of Nash Vacuum Pumps are not theoretical. Every 
Nash Pump is tested individually. Air capacity is determined by de- 
livery thru accurately machined and calibrated orifices. Related vac- 
uum is measured by precise mercury column, and horse power is 
recorded electro-dynamically. Records of these tests are retained by 
us, and certified copies are available to Nash Pump owners. 

That is one of the reasons why Nash Vacuum Pumps are installed 
in over a thousand leading Paper Mills. An engineer from Nash will 
be glad to survey your mill, and make recommendations, entirely 
without obligation to you. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


440 WILSON ROAD, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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FOREIGN A 





Fig. 3 





Differentiation between semi-chemical and chemigroundwood pulps 


In the past there has been no difficulty 
in distinguishing between mechanical pulp 
and various unbleached chemical pulps. 
However, differentiation between  semi- 
chemical pulps and mildly pretreated chemi- 
groundwood pulps is more difficult. Here, 
neither chemical analysis nor microscopic 
Staining reactions have proved adequate. 
When bolts of wood are given a chemical 
pretreatment and are then ground, long 
fibrils are usually formed which can ‘be 
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seen microscopically. These are not formed 
in neutral semichemical sulfite pulps and 
serve to distinguish the two products. 
Fig. 1 shows a fibrillated spruce chemi- 
groundwood prepared in 88 per cent yield 
by the Libby-O’Neil process. Fig. 2 shows 
the non-fibrillated pulp obtained in 71 per 
cent yield from spruce by a neutral semi- 
chemical sulfite digestion. Fig. 3 shows a 
white groundwood formed in 99 per cent 
yield from poplar, indicating torn fibers 


and marked fibrillation. Fig. 4 shows a 
neutral semichemical sulfite pulp made 
from poplar in 74 per cent yield, which 
shows no appreciable fibrillation. Even in 
the case of birch semichemical pulps, in 
which many fibers are fragmented, long 
fiorils are not formed. When green wood 
chips are ground by the Bauer method (cf 
Eberhardt, Tappi, 39, No. 7, 126A, 1956} 
fibrillation does not occur. Hence, another 
problem may arise when attempts are made 
to show differences between this pulp and 
that prepared by the neutral sulfite semi- 
chemical process. 

Twelve photomicrographs are included 
Fritz Neumann and Klare Herb. Das Pa- 
pier, 11, 391-8 (1957) (in German). 


High-temperature semichemical 
pulping of mixed species 


With a view towards determining 
whether neutral semichemical sulfite pulps 
from mixtures of hardwoods and _ spruce 
might find further application in the indus- 
try, the Pulp and Paper Institute of Heide- 
nau made a study of the pulping of two- 
component wood mixtures. 

The hardwoods used were birch, beech 
and aspen. The softwood was spruce. Thus 
six series of cooks were made with vary- 
ing amounts of each wood; beech-spruce; 
birch-spruce; aspen-spruce; _ beech-birch; 
beech-aspen and aspen-birch. The mixtures 
contained 20, 40, 60 and 80 per cent of 
either component, and cooks were also 
made with each wood alone. 

Altogether, 28 pulps were obtained. The 
cooks were made with 12 per cent neutral 
sodium sulfite and 5-6 per cent sodium 
carbonate (based on the dry wood). The 
entire cooking period was only 20-40 min. 
and the pressure was 11 atmospheres, with 
temperature maxima of 200-240°C. Pulps 
were analyzed for ash (which varied only 
from 1.0-1.5 per cent), lignin, furfural- 
yielding material (calculated as furfural) 
and the pH of the spent liquor. The lignin 
varied from 12 per cent for poplar to 24 
per cent for spruce. Physical constants like 
breaking length, burst, density, folding en- 
durance and the so-called “degree of pulp- 
ing’ (actually a permanganate number 
given in terms of cc. 0.1N KMn0, per 
gram of pulp) were also determined. 

Although the degree of cooking varied 
widely, the variations were predictable 
from the nature of the woods used. The 
pulps resulting from the two-component 
mixtures of the hardwoods showed rela- 
tively slight variations, whereas the addi- 
tion of sprucewood caused a marked in- 
crease in this ‘degree of cooking’’: i.e. the 
lignin content was higher. The pulp yields 
varied from 73.6 to 84.5 per cent without 
special trend. Breaking lengths varied from 
4090 to 8730 meters at 50°S.R. By mixing 
poplar or beech with sprucewood, pulps 
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Flow characteristics are quickly and easily altered by 
changing the cam in the positioner. Any desired flow 
pattern can be obtained with an appropriate cam design. 
The 4-way pilot is built-in, eliminating external tubing 
and gages. 


WHEN CONTROL 
I$ ESSENTIAL... 


DeZurik Automatic Control Valves deliver pre- 
cise metering control on stock, white water and 
all other process lines. 


The orifice of the valve maintains the same 
diamond shape at all times. Stock cannot hang 
up and pack, distorting the flow pattern and 
destroying precise control. 


Their extreme sensitivity, their instant re- 
sponse, self-cleaning design and freedom from 


backlash add up to the most rigid, most accu- 
rate control possible. 


For detailed information, write 


DeZuRIK 


CORPORATION 





Air cylinder operators have 
"O" ring piston construction. 
The "O" ring is inserted in a 
non-metallic material on the 
outer periphery of the —_ 
assuring maximum seal and 








SARTELL, MINNESOTA 


longevity. 








Foreign Abstracts .. . 











were obtained that were actually poorer in 
breaking lengths that were those of the 
hardwood pulps alone; spruce and beech- 
wood mixtures gave pulps showing an im- 
provement in tensile strength over that of 
beechwood pulp. This pulp showed very 
poor folding endurance which was greatly 
improved by admixture with any of the 
other woods. Whenever beech was mixed 
with any one of the other species the 
strength properties decreased significantly. 
Inasmuch as these cooks were all of short 
duration at high temperatures, the results 
have a bearing on the trends that may be 
expected in continuous semichemical di- 
gestions. 

Three tables and five graphs are in- 
cluded. W. Riese Zellstoff u Papier 6, 145- 
8 (1957) (in German). 


Sulfite pulp from African 
eucalypts 

A eucalyptus wood grown in the Union 
of South Africa could be pulped satisfac- 
torily by the sulfite process. However, the 
wood was not identified botanically. Since 
there are several hundred eucalyptus species, 
a sharp warning is issued regarding any 
generalizations concerning the sulfite pulp- 
ing of eucalyptus wood. The density of the 
wood was 0.677 g/cc and pulping was ef- 
fected’ more rapidly than with spruce. When 
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the degree of pulping (as indicated by the 
Bjorkman number) was the same for either 
spruce or eucalyptus, pulp yields from the 
latter were slightly lower than those from 
the former. 

However in either case, when precau- 
tions were taken to protect the easily-hydro- 
lyzable hemicelluloses in the eucalypts, the 
yields were about 49-59 per cent unbleached 
pulp. The higher density of the hardwood 
permitted a greater actual weight of wood 
chips to be used in a digester charge than 
with spruce. Hence, for a specific digester 
volume the yields of pulp from the euca- 
lyptus were actually higher than were 
those from spruce. A one-stage bleach with 
hypochlorite or with chlorine dioxide gave 
eucalyptus bleached pulp yields of 45-51 
per cent with brightness values of 90-92 
per cent. The strength properties of such 
pulps were inferior to those of spruce sul- 
fite; this was especially true in the case of 
burst and folding endurances. 

H. Sadler and O. Trantina. Holzfor- 
schung u Holzverwertung, 9, No. 3, 37- 
45 (1957); through Das Papier 11, L91 
(1957) (both in German). 


Fiber bonding in nylon paper 
sheets 

The paper sheets made from certain syn- 
thetic fibers are of interest because of their 
strength properties; their resistance to 
water, heat, and to chemicals; their possible 
use in packaging, and their application as 
filters for corrosive liquids and fumes. In 
their manufacture, certain problems arise 


which are not met in cellulose pulps. 
The synthetic fibers do not fibrillate anJ 
their interfiber bonding demands different 
treatments—two types of which are out- 
lined in the present article. In the first 
(chemical) treatment, the chlorides and 
sulfates of calcium, zinc, magnesium or 
lithium are used in treating the fibers. This 
is followed by evaporation and drying so 
that the salt concentration on the fiber sur- 
face is suitable. The fabric is then sub- 
jected to higher temperatures and pressures. 
Thus the fibers swell and felting ta':es 
place. 

In the second method (which gives 
better results but which is more expensive 
than the first), the fibers are impregnated 
with rosin emulsions or with low-melting 
polyamides or polyesters. In the present 
study, the properties of a nylon paper were 
examined and calcium chloride was used 
as the binder. Effects of various concentra- 
tions of the calcium salt solutions and of 
varying temperatures and pressures on 
paper properties were investigated. The 
optimum tensile strength and resistance to 
burst were obtained when a 4-5 per cent 
calcium chloride solution was used and 
when the treatment was given for 1-2 min. 
at 50 kg./sq. cm and 160°C. However, there 
were difficulties in obtaining a uniform 
sheet and the tear resistance was rather 
low. 

Three tables, 6 figures and 5 references 
are included. G. Prati and S. Pacetti, Ind. 
carta, (Milan), 10, No 8/9, 93-7 (1956); 
through Bull. Inst., Paper Chem., 28, 70-71 
(1957) (original in Italian). 
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“MAGIC WAND” 


SELF-ENERGIZING INDUCTION TYPE 
STATIC NEUTRALIZER BAR 


This neutralizer bar is a revolution- NO SHOCK 
ary new type static eliminator, which TO OPERATORS 
— static —— on your machines . 
as the neutralizing agent. 

You can eliminate electrostatic SAFE IN ANY 
charges at less than 1/10th the cost of EXPLOSIVE 
high voltage equipment. No expensive SURROUNDINGS 
high voltage cables or transformers ° 
needed. Simple, easily installed and 





requires no maintenance. There is no }- ety a 
health hazard, as no radioactive mate- 


rials are used. It will not damage stock TRANSFORMERS 
and assures complete, not partial neu- ° 
tralization of static charges to safe 


WRITE FOR 
levels. BULLETIN NO. 126 
HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS. LOW COST REPAID 
IN INCREDIBLY SHORT TIME IN EFFECTIVE RESULTS 





HERMAN H. STICHT CO., INC. iw enna s <5 











IRISSLION wire saver 


Suction Box Covers now lead 


No other Suction Box Cover offers you so 
many advantages . . . that’s why Mill after Mill 
heave joined the fast growing parade of users. 


CNP Oe AS: a jal: “908 % 09, 
ce it alt 
PROVEN BY TEST, this RES-LIN Suction yy |! 
x Cover is establishing a new record | 
lenger life and even wearing. It is 
engineered to meet the — ¢ 
z A, . =) eac 





particular paper machine. 






. Even distribution of fabric as- 
sures EVEN WEARING. 

Ends of threads contact wire, 
assuring uniform surface to 
wire. - 

Increased wire life. 

Many years of trouble-free 
service. 

Resurfacing reduced to a min- 
imum. 


ad 


Expansion and contraction is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Reslin can supply a greater 
open area without sacrificing 
strength. 

Requires no wet storage or 
care when machine is down. 
Easily installed. 

No other can offer as even- 
weari and wex-like surface 
as Reslin. 


<P » SP 





Write for Further Information 
and Sample of Material 1 


ad 
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MELVIN NORD* 


Anti-clogging method for circulation heating 
of cooking liquid for digesters 

U.S. 2,801,918, issued August 6, 1957, to Erik A. Annestrand, 
assigned to Aktiebolaget Separator, describes an apparatus by 
which clogging of the heat exchanger with pulpy material from 
a digester is prevented. 
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Fig. 1 shows the apparatus. Before a cooking operation is 
started, the digester 1 is substantially filled with chips and cook- 
ing liquor, valves 11 and 13 being shut. When the cooking is 
started, valve 13 and the valves 12 are first opened. In this way, 
the cooking liquor is caised to circulate from the digester 1 
through the annular sieve 4, the outlets 5, the pump 2 and the 
lines 9 and 10 back to the bottom of the digester. In this way, 
any lumps of agglomerated pulp fibers which may have been dis- 
lodged from the seive or pressed through it at the end of the pre- 
ceding cooking operation are again returned to the sieve 4, instead 
of being carried to the heat exchanger. 

When all the fiber lumps have been returned, the valve 11 is 
opened. The greater part of the cooking liquid is thus caused 
to circulate through the heat exchanger 3 and is led through line 
6 back to the top of the digester 1. The valves 14 for steam and 
condensate are opened so as to start the heating in the heat ex- 
changer. When the cooking is completed, valves 11 and 13 are shut 
off and the relief gases drawn off from the digester. The prepared 
pulp is then drawn off through a separate bottom outlet. 


Process for treating spent sulfite liquor 

U.S. 2,801,900, issued August 6, 1957, to Richard F. Benning 
and Martin A. Baum, assigned to Marathon Corp., describes a 
process for treating spent sulfite liquor for continuously removing 
calcium bisulfite and loosely combined sulfur dioxide. 

Spent sulfite liquor is treated with 30 to 50 ppm of silica sol 
and is then neutralized with lime to a pH of 8.4 to 9.0. A co- 
agulated calcium sulfite forms, which settles in 1 to 2 min. The 
time for settling of calcium sulfite depends on the concentration 
of silica sol and on the pH. The time to flocculate and settle 
is not further reduced by using more than 50 ppm of silica sol. 
Floc forms with a pH as low as 6.5, but a minimum pH of 8.4 
is required to split off loosely combined sulfur dioxide and con- 
vert it to calcium sulfite. At a pH above 9.0, basic calcium 
lignosiulfonate is precipitated in amounts which interfere with 
rapid floc formation. The order in which silica sol and lime are 





*Patent attorney, 17600 Pinehurst, Detroit 21. 
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added is also important. The preferred procedure is to add silica 
sol to the spent sulfite liquor first and then add lime. A flocculated 
calcium sulfite also results when sol is added to lime reagent 
and the mixture then added to spent sulfite liquor, but it is of 
inferior quality. The quality of floc is very poor when silica sol 
is added after lime has been added to the spent sulfite liquor. 

Che floc obtained with silica sol is friable, that is, it will break 
and redisperse with mechanical agitation and will then not settle 
rapidly. This difficulty is eliminated by an apparatus described in 
the patent. Silica sol-treated spent sulfite liquor and lime are mixed 
in a mixing zone at a rate up to 300 gpm where the floc is formed 
and from which zone it is rapidly removed without mechanical 
agitation. The reaction mixture carrying the floc then passes into 
a settling vessel where settling occurs. Clear liquor is removed 
continuously from the top of the settling vessel and calcium sulfite 
sludge from the bottom 


Production of embossed coated fiberboard 

U.S. 2,803,188, issued August 20, 1957, to Thure C. Duvall, 
assigned to Wood Conversion Co., provides an improved method 
of embossing coated fiberboard 











wy 70 


Fig. 2 


In Fig. 2 the numeral 10 represents a bottom roll with a fixed 
axis 11. Above roll 10 is an embossing roll 12 having a pattern 
13 on it. The embossing roll 12 has its axis 14 vertically movable, 
under the control of suitable yielding apparatus (not shown). Gas 
burners 16 are located within the embossing roll 12 for heating 
it. Numeral 18 represents an unembossed board passing between 
the two rolls. The board 18 has a porous fiber body 19 and a 
porous coat 20. 

In advance of the embossing roll 12 is a water spraying device 
22. When the water strikes the heated roll 12, it vaporizes to 
steam and the steam enters the pores of the coat 20 and the sur- 
face layer of the fiber body 19 beneath the coat. Under the in- 
fluence of heat from the roll 12, and of the resulting steam, the 
coat is plasticized at the same time that the fibers beneath the 
coat are plasticized by the steam which has entered. Some of this 
steam will also have condensed and wetted the fibers to enhance 
the plasticity. Thus the coat and the surface layer of the fiber body 
yield readily to the embossing pressure and as the board leaves 
the roll the embossing becomes set as the plasticized materials 
cool. The residual heat in the face of the embossed board hastens 
the loss of residual moisture and return to moisture-equilibrium 
with the atmosphere. 


Treatment of spent sulfite liquor 

U.S. 2,802,791, issued Aug. 13, 1957, to Roy P. Whitney, 
Shu-Tang Han and James L. Davis, assigned to The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, provides a simple, economical and commercially 
feasible method for handling the spent liquors from the sodium 
base neutral sulfite semichemical pulping process. A direct recov- 
ery method is used, in which spent liquors are regenerated through 
direct sulfitation, without the production of sodium thiosulfate and 
other polythiomic compounds. 

After concentration to 55-50 per cent Solids, the sulfite liquor is 
burned to’ form a smelt consisting primarily of sodium sulfide and 
sodium carbonate. This smelt is dissolved to produce an aqueous 
solution having a pH in excess of 11.0 and a sodium sulfide con- 
centration of less than 1.2 moles per liter. This solution is treated 
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reduce heat losses 
improve fan efficiency 


with new — 
f Vissi : 
oat a 


a 


MODEL 48MU210 
48” 4-blade unit 
equipped with elbow 


CTOUVETU  ovusteia 
AIR MAKE-UP UNITS 


Performance of fans and ventilating equipment installed to 
exhaust from production and processing areas de 
entirely upon the availability of ENOUGH AIR! Without 
sufficient quantities to replace air exhausted, the air-handling 
system is soon “starved,” creating a negative pressure or 
vacuum” condition which is responsible for infiltration of 
outside air around doors and windows. The effect of the re- 
sulting draft places an additional work load on the plant 
heating system, with an ultimate decline in temperatures 
throughout the working area. 


here’s a typical “MU” installation 















(8) a 








Warm air, exhausted from a machine shop area, replaced by cold air 
pulled through cracks and door ceasing Filtered and 

air, supplied by Air Make-Up Unit insta in same area (B) 
maintain constant temperatures; levels-off ‘peaks’ and ‘‘valleys” 
boiler or furnace loading. 


ss 


New Aerovent Industrial Air “Make-Up” Units, designed 
to supply ample quantities of clean, pre-heated air, aid in 
maintaining peak fan performance, reducing drafts and in 
stabilizing uniform heating loads. Available in seven unit 
arrangements in sizes 24” to 54” for capacities to 33,000 
CFM. Write for free Bulletin 850. 


All Aerovent Fans are rated in accordance with the 
Standard Test Code and U.S.D.C. Comm. Std. CS178-51 


Aerovent 


Ash and Blane Sts. © Piqua, Ohio 
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HANCHETT suitter KNIFE GRINDER =< 


for CIRCULAR 
Top or Bottom SLITTER KNIVES 


(of all types) 
Full Automatic or Semi-Automatic 


Reasonably Priced 


This Machine GUARANTEES: 
CONCENTRICITY (running truth) to .0005 
SHARP —CLEAN CUTTING KNIFE EDGES 
LONGER MILL LIFE (less changes) 
POSITIVE — ACCURATE FIXTURING 
FINEST MICRO INCH FINISHES 
CAPACITY — 22" to 24” DIAMETER 


Let us prove the value of this machine: 
Send us your knives for test grinding. 
There's no obligation. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING 


iL orld’s Large st 


MAIN OFFICE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Knife 


(-rinding and Saw Sharpening Vachinery 


WEST COAST Jelaitelile Man an @la-te lela) 


















































Expendable paperboard pal- Arthur G. Mooney 2,798,685 
Patent Revi = 
atTen eviews... om Bee Sit cee ate Me UNE NS! 
Large fourdrinier papermak- Black-Clawson Co 2,799,209 7/16/57 
ing machines 
Debarking apparatus Terry Machinery Co. Ltd. 2,799,308 
Display carton with folding New Haven Board & Car- 
with sulfur dioxide at 60-100° C. to reduce the pH to 7.0-9.5, the easel ton Co 2,799,390 
. : “ nae One-piece fo'dable display Castle Offset-Printing 
aqueous solution and sulfur dioxide flowing concurrently to mini- box and book combina- Corp 2,799,391 
mize the effective contact between the sulfur dioxide and the hy- tions 
d lfid d rypwer lfitati Match book Thomas V. Lynch 2,799,392 
rogen sulfide produced during sulfitation. Container for dispensing Dow Chemical Co 2,799,393 
wrapping sheet material 
Dispensing opening for a Crown Zellerbach Corp 2,799,440 
fiberboard container 
Dispensing container for George E. Nerney 2,799,441 
Other Patents of Interest to the razor blades 
Box with automatic closure Robert Gair Co. Inc 2,799,442 
Pulp and Paper Industry Paper bags Bishhoff & Klein 2,799,443 
, , Hydraulic log debarker Lemuel R. Forman 2,800,155 7/23/57 
Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date Collapsible cartons Sutherland Paper Co 2,800,250 ” 
are RRS a - . . 3 . Ice cream container Waldorf Paper Products 
Broke disposal units for Dominion Engineering Co. 2,800,266 
papermaking machines Works Ltd 2,797,623 7/ 2/57 Rupturable container Weinon Inc. 2,800,267 
Felting apparatus Hawley Products Co 2,797,624 ; Handled container Milprint Inc 2,800,268 
Glue roll wiper for a paper- Crown Zellerbach Corp. 2,797,661 paren apace ocean area 1 ee eee ees 
board corrugating machine Method of making corru- Bestpak Inc. 2,800,840 7/30/57 
Press mold for cold mold- Oscar L. Ladner 2,797,727 gated box blanke , reer? icra 
ing of cushions of coiled Carton William P. Frankenstein 2,800,999 
corrugated cardboard ‘ Dispenser package Mine Safety Appliances 
Corrugated board slitting Elgin Corrugated Box Co Co 2,801,000 
machine Inc 2,797,751 Holder for cone top cans Container Corp. of Amer- 
Bottle carrier Waldorf Paper Products ica 2,801,001 
Co 2,797,845 Disposable container Federal Paper Board Co 
Cigar box Chester G. Myers 2,797,854 Inc 2,801,039 
Package tray Di-Cel Corp 2,797,855 Liquid-type cardboard con- Jagenberg-Werke A. G. 2,801,040 
Handled cartons Waldorf Paper Products tainer 
Co 2,797,856 Leak-proof container Chester E. Kruszynski 2,801,041 
: — ene re SS eae etn now Waste sulfite liquor re- Harold 0. Goddard 2,801,168 
Mechanism for facilitating Raymond J. Robison 2,798,305 7/ 9/57 cove: 
the removal of paper from Method of completely re- Alfred M. Thomsen 2,801,264 a 
the drier solving lignified cellu'ose 
Web contro! for carton con- Ex-cell-o Corp. 2,798,582 
verting machine 
Paper sleeve fluorescent General Electric Co. 2,798,596 m Apparatus for perforating Peter J. Schweitzer Inc. 2,801,501 8/6/57 
lamp wrapper paper 
Carton for cans Harold Grinspoon 2,798,603 Apparatus for sealing con- Crown Zellerbach C 2,801,507 
Protective sleeve for chime Continental Can Co. Inc. 2,798,654 ee ” sae a tT 
of fiber drum Moisture-resistant carton Charles W. Ingh 
. ay gham 2,801,577 
Packaging carton for cans Suther'and Paper Co 2,798,655 Sectional shipping and dis- Flex-O-Glass Inc 2,801,739 
Collapsible carton Marathon Corp 2,798,656 play carton 
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These items are numbered for your 
convenience. Further information on 
the various products described may 
be requested at no _ obligation 
through our Readers’ Service Dept. 
Use the business reply card in this 
issue. 











Liquid sample cooler 


A small, low-cost liquid sample cooler 
has been designed for use with pressures 
up to 5000 psig and temperatures up to 
1200° F. 

It is a shell and tubular coil-type heat 
exchanger applicable to feedwater heaters, 
hot water softeners and high- and low- 
pressure boilers in both nuclear and con- 
ventional power plants. 

The main purpose of the liquid sample 
cooler in power plants has been to lower 
the water temperature below the atmos- 
pheric boiling point, thus permitting re- 
moval of water samples from any water 
heating apparatus for analysis. Technical 
Engineered Products Inc. 


Circle No. 12 on Peaders' Service Card 





Steel rack for barrels 


The steel racks pictured above were de- 
signed for stacking loaded or empty barrels 
and drums. The rack is also designed to 
permit easy handling with standard fork 
lift trucks. Each rack supports two barrels; 
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Dempster-Dumpmaster for mill use 


The photo above shows the Dempster- 
Dumpmaster model CA. This model can 
develop a new system of industrial and 
paper mill waste collection. 

The system would consist of this Model 
CA truck-mounted top-bay compactor body 
and mechanical lifting arms working in con- 
nection with waste storage containers lo- 
cated at points of waste accumulation 
throughout the mill. 

A large mill is now testing the system, 
using 65 containers for temporary storage 
of waste pulp, rubbish and sludge. One 
Dempster-Dumpmaster empties each con- 
tainer several times a day and seven days 


a week. Such materials as beater waste are 
handled easily, the user has reported. 

The pick-up, dumping and returning 
cycle requires less than 60 sec. and is per- 
formed without the driver leaving the cab. 

Containers are available in 1- through 
6-cu. yd. capacities with casters available 
on all models for inside plant accumula- 
tion points. 

The manufacturer has prepared an illus- 
trated manual describing the new system 
and will welcome your request in securing 
a copy. Dempster Bros. 


Circle No. I! on Readers’ Service Card 





and, as the photo shows, they can be inter- 
laced to provide easy stacking of pairs to 
any practical height. Republic Steel Corp. 


Circle No. 13 on Readers' Service Card 
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Wire-braided steam hose 


A wire-braided steam hose for high- 
pressure, high-temperature service is now 
available. Known as the Gibraltar steam 
hose, it is recommended for saturated 
steam pressures up to 200 psi or for han- 


dling super-heated steam at temperatures up 
to 385° F. Used for steam handling and 
steam jenny service, the hose is available 
in sizes from 14- to 214-in. LD. These 
sizes weigh from 62 to 230 lbs. per 100 
ft. Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp. 


Circle No. 14 on Readers’ Service Card 


Preservation of starch paste 

Starch paste can be preserved and cor- 
rugated board made mold-resistant through 
the use of a fungacide called Dowicide 
G. 

The chemical is in the water phase of 
the paste, some of it penetrates the paper 
on either side of the glue line, giving ac- 
tual mold resistance to the liner and the 
corrugating medium. Thus by adding a 
permanent-type preservative to the liquid 
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paste, features of mold resistance to the 
glue line and liner are added 

The company is offering a booklet which 
gives technical information on this chem- 
ical. Dow Chemical Co. 


Circle No. 15 on Readers’ Service Card 


Interiocked armored cable 


An interlocked armored cable, now avail 
able, can be very satisfactorily used in 
pulp and paper mills because it offers the 
advantages of high resistance to harmful 
chemical action and easier installation and 
maintenance. Also, because of its protec- 
tive metallic covering, the cable may be 
used without conduit 


The cable is available in 600-, 5000- 
and 15,000-v ratings with a galvanized 
steel, aluminum or bronze covering. In- 
ternally, the cable may be used for power 
and lighting, motor, control or overhead 
circuits, Rome Cable Corp. 


Circle No. 16 on Readers’ Service Card 


Fire extinguisher 


A new 3-lb. capacity dry powder fire ex- 
tinguisher has been developed. It measures 
only 1714 in. high by 4% in. in diameter 
and weighs 8 Ibs. fully charged. It is pres- 
surized with 130 psi nitrogen and charged 
with specially-treated bicarbonate of soda, 








ooo heh 


To twist a phrase, the first 90 
years are the hardest. In that time 
we may not have found all the an- 
swers on engineering, materials, 
and construction of tanks, silos, 
and storage tanks but we've got 
most of them. Consequently you 
profit most by these 90 years 


Kalamazoo TANK & SILO CO. 
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when you bring your business to us, 


So thanks for the many success- 
ful and happy years in business 
... if you have a specialized 
building program or problem, 
give us a call. Let's start the next 
90 off on the right foot .. . for 
both of us. 


KALAMAZOO 
MICHIGAN 





free-Howing, non-caking, non-toxic and 
non-abrasive 

A pressure gauge is marked for instant 
check on its operable condition. Any unre 
ported use is signaled before the eme: 
gency of a fire. It can be used on fires 
where water cannot be used, such as ele 
trical and flammable liquid fires. The ef 
fective range of the extinguisher is 10 to 
12 ft. Safety First Products Corp. 


Circle No. 17 on Readers’ Service Card 





All-plastic Y-sediment strainer 


Made of highly corrosion resistant rigid 
polyvinyl chloride, this new strainer is de- 
signed for service on alkalis, acids, inorganic 
salt solutions and other corrosive materials. 

The strainer has a service rating of 150 
psi at 75° F and 75 psi at 150° F. It is 
available with either threaded, solvent-weld 
socket-type or flanged ends and comes in 
five sizes from 1/, through 2 in. Walworth 
Co. 

Circle No. 18 on Readers’ Service Card 





V-belt fasteners 


Alligator aluminum-end plate fasteners 
made of strong aluminum alloy are now 
available for high-speed drives. It is stated 
that these fasteners reduce the whip of 


, 
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This valve can be easily mounted in any 
position through 360°. Its versatility is 
demonstrated by flanging procedure 


tle belt when belt speed is in the highe: 
range 

Also available are permanently assem 
bied fasteners. Where a separable joint is 
not required these new Alligator PA, B 
and C fasteners work very well. Complete 
information on these new developments 
is available. Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Circle No. 19 on Readers’ Service Card 


flanges can be rotated on the valve body 
for easy alignment with bolt holes of con- 
necting equipment. Corning Glass Works. 


Circle No. 20 on Readers’ Service Card 





All-glass Y-type valve 

Made of tempered Pyrex brand borosili- 
cate glass, the new 2-in. Y-type valve is 
said to be corrosion resistant, compact. 





lightweight, tough and versatile. Acidi: 
fluids of all concentrations or compositions 
at temperatures as high as 250° F can be 
handled by the valve. 


Drum faucet 


A newly-improved, leak-proof, self-clos- 
ing drum faucet has been developed. A 
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Thorough Bar 


with minimum Br 











Carthage Barking Drums 


Carthage Barking Drums thoroughly remove the bark 
with minimum brooming of the logs. Heavy, all-welded 
design with full-length plates. Service life is exceptionally 
long and maintenance exceptionally low on these massive, 
heavy-duty barkers. 

Write for Complete Information 


CARTHAGE 


MACHINE COMPANY CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
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ARE ALL OF 
YOUR DRYERS 
DRAINING 
PROPERLY? 





The best way to find out, day in and 
day out, is to have Ross Midwest Ball 
Sight-flow Indicators on your dryer 
discharge lines. 


With these’ little sentinels on the job, 
a glance will confirm the proper con-. 
densate flow or warn you of an inade-’ 
quate flow. Seldom, if ever, does the 
“window” cloud over and obstruct the’ 
view. All parts non-corrosive and good 
for years. All standard pipe sizes for 
pressures up to 125 pounds. Thous- 
ands in service on both wet end and 
dry end dryers. 


Give pipe sizes when ordering. 


ROSS MIDWEST 


FULTON CORP. 
DAYTON, OHIO ® U.S.A. 
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sturdy spring located within the body 
maintains a liquid-tight closure at all times. 
Hand pressure on the large lever-type han- 
dle is necessary to push spring back and 
permit flow of liquid. No seepage or leak- 
age is possible when hand pressure is re- 
moved. The valve closes automatically. 
Protectoseal Co. 

Circle No. 21 on Readers’ Service Card 


Chemical for the treatment 
of paper products 

A new chemical product and method 
for the treatment of paper products to in- 
crease strength, rigidity, water resistance, 
etc. is now available under the name of 
Chemite. Treatment with Chemite is said 


to improve tremendously the surface on 
corrugated, chipboard and other porous 
paper stocks for lithography and letterpress 
printing and for writing with ordinary 
graphite pencil and fountain pen. Ameri- 
can Soluble Products Inc. 


Circle No. 22 on Readers’ Service Card 


Electro-magnetic disc brake 


The recently introduced style UH 70 
series offers units rated at 10, 15, 25, 35, 
50 and 75 lb.-ft. maximum torque with 
Underwriters’ approval for Class I Group 
D hazardous locations. 

This series is provided with NEMA “C” 
bold circle and register suitable for mount- 
ing on rerated motor frames 213 thru 286 








EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. icw 
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U. At the present time only the ac model 
is available. Stearns Electric Corp. 


Circle No. 23 on Readers’ Service Card 








Chain oilers 


The photo above shows a new chain 
oiler for automatically applying a film of 
oil to chains, gears, slides or irregular sur- 
faces. Oilers can be mounted at any con- 
venient location, and oil is released by 
gravity from the reservoir either manually 
or electrically to oil applicators. 

The specially-designed applicators, which 
are not ordinary bristle brushes, withstand 
temperatures up to 275° F and can be 
trimmed to any width to avoid overhang 
and consequent side dripping. 

A bulletin describing this oiler in more 
detail is available from Trico Fuse Mfg. 
Co. 


Circle No. 24 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Detachable fitting for seamless 
metal hose 


Illustrated above is the new, improved 
1-in. N.P.T. type DT detachable fitting for 
seamless metal hose. 

The new feature incorporated consists 
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{ specially-formed concentric grooves and 
ridges in the internal flat seat of the end 
connector, shown separately. This new fea- 
ture makes it unnecessary to smooth, file 
or grind the flat end of the flexible tubing, 
which merely has to be deburred. Seamlex 
Co. Ine. 


Circle No. 25 on Readers’ Service Card 





Slab barker 

Pictured here is a Hosmer S-4 Slab 
Barker. The machine is fabricated from 
heavy steel plate. All motor drives and 
other working parts are totally enclosed. 
In this one-man operation, 191/, hp is all 
that is required. 

Slabs and edgings are conveyed through 
the barker on a heavy rubber belt with 
articulated hold-down rolls. Slabs up to 17 
in. wide., 8 in. high and any length may 
be processed. Production averages over 
two cords per hour. 





Bark removal is accomplished by a ro- 
tating hammer-head of new and fully-pat- 
ented design. Hosmer Machine & Lumber 
Co. 

Circle No. 26 on Readers’ Service Card 


Log debarker 


The photo above shows a small mill log 
debarker which is said to debark a 20-ft. 











Chemical Pulping Processes 


The high degree of chemical, mechanical and physical con- 
trol over materials and operations in the Chemipulp and 
Chemipulp-KC systems results in maximum plant output, 
high pulp quality and low operating costs. 












@ Circulating Systems 
@ Chip Distributor 
@ Chip Pretreatment 


and Heat Recovery 


System 
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@ Waste-Liquor SO, Gas 


@ Independent Recovery 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
s 
Associated with 
Chemipulp Process Ltd., 253 Ontario St., Kingston, Ont. 
6 
Pacific Coast Representative 
A. H. Lundberg, Inc., P.O. Box 202, Mercer Island, Wash. 













@ Jet-Type Sulphur 
Burners 


@ Hot Acid System 

Hydroheater 

@ Spray-Type SO, Gas 
Cooling System 


@ Acid System 
(Bubble Absorption) 















LUBRIPLATE 
Nos. 130-AA, 630-AA and 930-AA 


are grease type lubricants espe- 
cially formulated for use in bear- 
ings and on other machine parts 
subject to heavy loads. Have ex- 
tremely high film strength, marked 
adhesiveness and water repellence. 


LUBRIPLATE 
Nos. 4 and 8 


are most satisfactory fluid type 
lubricants over a wide range of 
temperatures. Due to their high 
film strength, they are ideal for 
use where heavy loads are en- 
countered. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Lusricants 
WILL IMPROVE ITS OPERATION 
AND REDUCE MAINTENANCE 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor 
see Classified Telephone Directory. 
Write for free “LUBRIPLATE DATA 
Book’’. . . a valuable treatise on lubri- 
cation. LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, 
Fiske Brothers Refining Company, 
Newark 5, N. J. or Toledo 5, Ohio. 

















— 
_THE MODERN LUBRICANT 


F - = . ; ae 
'SKE BROTHERS REFINING, ©° 
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A steady, uniform stroke means quality of performance. Likewise, asttininiy | in 2 Foul 
. drinier wire cloth—uniform quality—assists toward uniform quality in paper. Annealing, 
- weaving, seaming, finishing—every vital operation in the manufacture of Lindsay wires, 

is brought to bear on that objective. This has been true for more than 50 years, 





DSAY WIRES  THELINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 








Cleveland 10, Ohio 





m= REMINDER 
ASKANIA 


Stock Level Control 
provides: 
1 Instant response to either smal! or 


« sudden large changes in stock level 


Sufficient power to actuate largest 
* and heaviest valves 


Operation of minimum and maximum 


2 

3. flow valves in sequence 
4 Unlimited turndown 
5 


Lowest maintenance cost for any 
* stock level control element 


For complete information on what it does, 
where and.kow it can be applied, and how 
it works, send for bulletin Nos. 165 and 
26.3. Write Askania Regulator Company, 
294 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 
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BURGESS-MANNING 


"wisSS” 
WATER SEPARATOR 


SNUBBERS 







@ Silence 
water-sealed 
vacuum pump 
exhausts 


@ Remove 100% of water 
from exhaust 


Particularly adapted to the paper mill where 
any content of water in the exhaust gases from 
vacuum pumps is costly and dangerous. The 
“WSS” will accommodate water having a per- 
centage of settlings and impurities — convenient 
clean-outs are provided. Water is removed cen- 
trifugally and drained off at the bottom of the , 
unit. Standardly available in sizes from 114” 

to 12”. Also models to meet unusual and cor- 

rosive conditions, ond sizes larger than 12”. 


WATER 
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New Products ... 








log 6-34 in. in diameter with minor vari- 


ations. 
This debarker is known as the Hosmer 
L-20. It weighs about 7500 lbs. The 


barking head is the key feature of this ma- 
chine. It is said to remove bark under al- 
most any weather conditions and will func- 
tion on most types of Hosmer 
Machine & Lumber Co. 


Circle No. 27 on Readers’ 


logs 


Service Card 


ae 





Float-thermostatic steam trap 
Here is the Float-thermostatic steam trap 

(type FT) which is now available. The 

entire operating element of the new FT 


trap is one unit, which can be removed 
without disturbing inlet and outlet con- 
nection to the semi-steel trap body, suitable 
for 125 psi steam pressure. 

Operating elements consist of stainless 
steel valve mechanism, copper float and 
a bronze thermostatic air vent. Sarco Co. 
Ine. 


Circle No. 28 on Readers’ Service Card 





Fork truck for rough terrain 


Here is a logging fork truck that is said 
to lift and carry 30,000 Ib. of logs in any 
weather over mud, snow, sand and rough 
terrain. 


Named the Ranger 300 “Logger’’, the 


machine features four-wheel drive, power 
brakes, power steering and a power shift 
and also a four-speed transmission. 

The unit is available with either a Gen- 
eral Motors diesel engine of 283.7 cubic 
inch displacement or a Hercules gas en- 
gine of 501 cubic inch displacement. The 
forks are 72 in. long and can be laterally 
adjusted more than 9 ft. for carrying ex- 
ceptionally long logs. Clark Equipment Co. 


Circle No. 29 on Readers’ Card 


Service 





Pallet turntable 


This unit simplifies and accelerates the 
hand palletization operation by uniformly 











Pulp and Paper, Volume 1 (Casey) 
Pulp and Paper, Volume 11 (Casey) 


Technology of Paper Coating 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2 
Notes and Observation on Beaters 
Trouble on the Paper Machine 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres 








Nine Publications for Papermakers 


Paper and Paperboard Making (Williamson) 


Mail your order with payment to: 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


oe eeccecens $18.00 duesseldorf, may 3-16, 1958 
eoveces 18.00 

6.00 the world's largest market 
2.00 for all types of graphic 
1.50 . ‘ 
1.50 arts machinery and equip- 
1.00 ment 
50 for information about the 














international printing and 


paper machinery fair 


fair, room accommodations 
and admission passes german-american trade promo- 
tion office, 350 - 5th avenue, new york I, n. y. 


in germany: nowea, ehrenhof 4, dusseldorf 




















ENGLISH 





* 
i me 


CLAYS 





UNIFORM ° SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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New Products .. . 











positioning the pallet. The unit also pro- 
vides two surfaces for locating cases on 
the pallets, which means that the units are 
quickly, easily and accurately positioned 
on the pallet for a uniform and more 
stable load, 

The turntable is designed to handle both 
two-way and four-way pallets up to 48 X 
48 in. and loads up to 4000 Ib. per pallet. 
No air or electrical supply is required. 
Lamson Corp. 


Circle No. 30 on Readers’ Service Card 


Microscope, projector, com- 
parator and camera 

Now available is a Swiss optical pre- 
cision unit called “Projectina”. This unit 
combines a portable microscope, projector, 
comparator and camera. 

With the accent on rapid interchange of 
choice optics and photographic equipment, 
the unit finds its rightful application in 
every growth area of industry. By fitting 
a simple adapter to the observation face of 
the instrument, any image previously pro- 
jected on the screen in the magnification 
range 7X to 2000X may instantly be 
photo-recorded with either the Graflok 
back or Polaroid Land back in black and 


white or color. 


The company welcomes your request for 
a bulletin, which is fully illustrated with 
samples of work done by the unit along 
with technical data. Alfred Hofmann & 
Co. 
Circle No. 31 on Readers’ Service Card 





Portable drafting machine 


A new-design portable drafting machine 
which is pictured above is said to be so 
compact that it can be folded jackknife- 
style to fit in the pocket when detached 
from its drawing board. 

Called Draftette, the precision instru- 
ment is now available attached to a port- 
able drawing board that fits easily into a 
briefcase. David Miller & Associates. 


Circle No. 32 on Readers’ Service Card 








a eonlal f in book 6... 





through May 1957. 


formulations are shown. 





Technology of Paper Coating 


by H. Witcoff 
Director of Chemical Research, General Mills Inc. 


and A. W. J. Dyck 
Editorial Director, The PAPER INDUSTRY 


The latest developments in the technology of paper coating 
are brought to the reader clearly and concisely in this new 
book that is based with some revision on a series of articles 
appearing in The PAPER INDUSTRY from May 1956 


The up-to-the-minute techniques in general use are described 
in detail. Various specific methods of on-the-machine and 
off-the-machine coating processes are described and illus- 
trated. Of major importance is the discussion of properties 
and uses of new as well as established organic and inorganic 
coatings in wide and specialized usage. A number of typical 


Price $2.00 prepaid with order 
Published by FRITZ PUBLICATIONS INC. 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 








POSTERS 


— A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 





Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 
your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and conti- 
nuity to your safety program .. . 
the three fundamental princi- 
ples of direct selling. 


The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
two sizes: “A” size, 814,” x 
11Y,”, and “B” size, 17x23”. 
Their colorful illustrations and 
eye-catching captions make them 
ideal for the mass selling of 
safety. 


Write for a free copy of the 
Directory of Occupational Safe- 
ty Posters. This 72 page cat- 
alog illustrates 744 posters, in- 
dexed and classified for specific 
operations. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Books 


SYMPOSIUM ON TENSION TESTING 
OF NON-METALLIC MATERIALS. 
Published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Rase St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 81 pages. $2.00 ($1.50 
to members). 

This publication includes five papers on 

the testing of plastics, adhesives, rubber, 

wood and paper. It discusses aspects of one 
of the simplest tests which can be made 
on any material. 

Four objectives of this symposium are: 
(1) am accurate summary of present prac- 
tices in fields where tension testing is most 
widely used; (2) a critical appraisal of 
their merits and deficiencies; (3) an op- 
portunity to compare techniques and ter- 
minology among the various fields, and (4) 
a guide to future development and stand- 
ardization. 

Charts, graphs and photos are also given 
throughout the book. 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
YEARBOOK 1956. Prepared under the 
editorship of Milton Harris and H. Mark. 
Published by Interscience Publishers inc., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 947 
pages. $45.00. 

A collection of abstracts of papers deal- 

ing with properties and behavior of natural 

and man-made fibers is well presented 
within the 947 pages of this book. 

The material was originally published in 
outstanding journals during 1956 in the 
U. S. and in foreign countries. 

Although the information is presented 
in the form of abstracts, these abstracts 
differ from those conventionally used. They 
are far more complete and generally contain 
original data, graphs, charts, photographs, 
etc. 

This bound and indexed volume of these 
papers will make this book more easily 
accessible in libraries for reference purposes 
and of special value and use to many of 
the workers in the textile field as well as 
to those in the allied chemical field. 


USDA Reports 


SILVICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
QUAKING ASPEN. This report is an- 
other of the series being prepared by the 
Lake States Station covering the informa- 
tion concerning the silvical characteristics 
of different species. This particular report 
deals with the quaking aspen. This subject 
has been prepared by R. O. Strothmann 
and Z. A: Zasada. It contains 26 pages of 
descriptive literature including photos and 
charts. Copies are available from Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul 
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1, Mian. Ask for Station Paper No. 49 
dated July 1957. 


TECHNICAL NOTES — from the Lake 

States Forest Experiment Station. Here is 
a listing of three Technical Notes, which 
are available by writing to: Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

No. 510—Is the Epicormic branching as- 
sociated with hardwood pruning wounds 
influenced by tree crown class? No. 511— 
Disking increases the number and growth 
of yellow birch seedlings. No. 512— 
Growth of established balsam fir reproduc- 
tion greatly stimulated by cutting. 


JACK PINE SAWFLY. Herbert G. 
Ewan, entomologist at Lake States Forest 
Station, has given a description of the 
Jack Pine Sawfly in Forest Pest Leaflet No. 
17 dated June 1957. He has outlined the 
feeding habits, life history, natural control 
and preventive measures which can be taken 
for the control of this pest. Copies are 
available from Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NATURAL REGENERATION—on a 2- 
acre mixed-oak clear cutting five years after 
logging. Harold F. Scholz and A. J. De- 
Vriend have shown a case history of an 
oak clear cutting in this report. Photos 
and charts are also included. A copy of 
this Station Paper is available from Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul 
1, Minn. Ask for Station Paper No. 48 
dated July 1957. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


WOOD PULP, PAPER AND BOARD. 
Prepared by the Bureau of the Census, 
Industry Div., U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The data presented in this report con- 

tinues the annual series established by the 

Bureau of the Census for the pulp, paper 

and board industry. The statistics represent 

a complete coverage of the operations of 

all known wood pulp, paper and board 

mills. 

Copies of this report are available from 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C. The price is 15¢ per copy. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMEN- 
DATION OF DIAZOTYPE AND 
BLUEPRINT PAPER (Sheet and roll 
sizes). Published by the Commodity 
Standards Div., U. §S. Department of 
Coramerce. 

This practice recommendation R260-57 

proposed by the National Association of 


Blueprint and Diazotype Coaters estab- 
lishes 11 standard sizes of diazotype paper 
in sheets and six standard widths of diazo- 
type and blueprint paper in rolls. 

Printed copies of R260-57 may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 
5c. A discount of 25 per cent will be al- 
lowed in orders of 100 or more copies. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 





These items are numbered for your 
convenience. Copies of the publica- 
tions may be requested at no obli- 
gation through our Readers’ Service 
Dept. Use the handy business reply 
card which accompanies this issue. 











Antifoam for coatings and adhesives 


Hodag Chemical Corp. A factual information 
sheet describing the properties and applications 
of the company’s Antifoam TBX is now availa- 
ble. This antifoam is designed especially for 
coatings and adhesives as an antifoam and level- 
ing agent. It is effective for systems based on 
starches and dextrines, natural proteins and 
synthetics. 


Circle No. 33 on Readers’ Service Card 


Dust collector 

Buell Engineering Ce. is offering a 4-page re- 
print of a technical article covering a two-stage, 
cyclone-and-precipitator dust collection system 
which is said to be 98.5 per cent efficient. The 
text describes the installation and explains how 
each unit operates and how the system ties in 
with the production process. 


Circle No. 34 on Readers’ Service Card 


Pulp bleaching equipment 

Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works has released 
Part A of Section 2 of the company’s centen- 
nial catalog. Section 2 in its entirety will cover 
a broad range of equipment in the pulp process- 
ing field. Part A deals specifically with pulp 
bleaching equipment. Part B of Section 2 will 
be released soon. Section 1 is still available 
from the company and describes Sandy Hill 
fourdrinier machines. 


Circle No. 35 on Readers’ Service Card 


Processing equipment 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. Inc. has just released 
a 20-page bulletin to the processing and pulp 
and paper industries. This booklet is a general 
introduction to the complete line of processing 
equipment manufactured by the company. Each 
product has been described with technical in- 
formation and photos along with application 
data. 
Circle No. 36 on Readers’ Service Card 


Guar gum for the paper industry 

General Mills Inc. has published a bulletin 
titled, ‘‘Guartec for the paper industry’’. This 
bulletin tells how the company’s guar gum can 
be used to improve printing paper quality while 
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ceducing mill costs through increased produc 
tion. It shows how Guartec can be used either 
alone or blended with starches as a wet end 
additive or added dry to beater or chest. 


Circle No. 37 on Readers’ Service Card 


Light-weight, venturi-type desuperheater 

Schutte & Koerting Co. has just published a 
bulletin describing a new line of venturi-type 
desuperheaters developed as companion units to 
current SK venturi-type desuperheaters but with 
emphasis on lighter weight and flexibility in 
water inlet location 


Circle No. 38 on Readers’ Service Card 


Optical tooling 

Keuffel & Esser Co. A new 56-page manual 
covering the basic principles of optical tooling 
has just been issued by the company. Photo 
graphs and drawings illustrate the major instru 
ments and accessories used in optical tooling 
Drawings show the optical principles used in 
applying the equipment. 


Circle No. 39 on Readers’ Service Card 


Computers in the process industries 

Beckman Iastruments Inc. is issuing a reprint 
of an article entitled ‘Computers in the process 
industries’. The article gives an _ interesting 
analysis of past, present and future applications 
for computers in process control. It also 
describes various aspects of the data aquisition, 
the processing necessary on this data, and the 
over-all system reliability resulting from the use 
of computer control. 


Circle No. 40 on Readers’ Service Card 


Liquid electrical contact cleaner 

Caig Laboratories is offering data on the 
company's new product called Cramolin. Cramo- 
lin is a liquid electrical contact cleaner that 











PAPER CONDITIONING 


THE MODERN EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL WAY 


BUILT TO OPERATE AT 
ANY MACHINE SPEED 


SYSTEMS ALSO BUILT FOR 
APPLYING SIZING MATERIALS, 
STARCHES, WAX EMULSIONS, 
PLASTICISERS AND OTHER 
SURFACE FINISHING 
SOLUTIONS 


BUILT FOR MANUFACTURING 
OR CONVERTING PROCESSES 


VAPO SYSTEMS 
128-32 W. Home Ave. 
Villa Park, Ul. 
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has been thoroughly tested and is said to work 
especially well on older electrical contacts that 
have seen considerable service. It is a cleaner, 
preservative, anti-corrosive and a lubricant tor 
electrical contacts of almost all types and con- 
ditions, 


Circle No. 41 on Readers’ Service Card 


Heavy-duty agitator 

Kraft Equipment Co. Inc. has prepared a de- 
scriptive folder showing the varied types of ma- 
chinery currently being designed and manufac 
tured by the company. Among the items shown 
are: a 48-in. heavy-duty horizontal propeller-type 
agitator; a 70-ft. flume conveyor for handling 
pulpwood ; ; a diaphragm lime sludge pump ; a 60- 
ft. 120-in. swing-dia. vertical agitator for the 
diffuser and hi-density stock chest agitator. The 
company welcomes your request for this folder 


Circle No. 42 on Readers’ Service Card 


Paper machine rolls 

Mount Hope Machinery Co. has released its 
second bulletin describing the company's ma- 
chine rolls. This bulletin is in the shape of a 
file folder as was the first bulletin published 
and gives further technical details on how these 
rolls are used. 


Circle No. 43 on Readers’ Service Card 


Dryer drainage system 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co. is offering a 4- 
page bulletin illustrating and describing the im- 
proved vacuum differential drainage system for 
paper dryers. This system is designed for use on 
paper machines operating at medium and low 
pressures and on vacuum. 


Circle No. 44 on Readers’ Service Card 


Flat bed drainer 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. Inc. has just an- 
nounced its new bulletin on the flat bed drainer 
—a product designed to increase the efficiency 
of any pulp feeding system. The product drains 
chips, rejects and high freeness material, assur- 
ing proper consistency of stock and provides a 
steady, even feed to the refiner or subsequent 
equipment. 


Circle No. 45 on Readers’ Service Card 


Recovery and reuse of boxboard mill 
effluent 

Graver Water Conditioning Co. has pub- 
lished a new article which discusses the recovery 
operation at a paper mill. It discusses the prob- 
lems encountered by the mill when increased 
capacity required effluent treatment. The paper 
presents the problems and shows the solutions. 


Circle No. 46 on Readers’ Service Card 


Saturable power reactors 

Barber-Colman Co. has prepared an applica- 
tion guide on saturable power reactors. This 
32-page booklet discusses turndown characteris- 
tics and the application of automatic control to 
these units. 


Circle No. 47 on Readers’ Service Card 


Industrial-type battery chargers 

Automatic Switch Co. is offering a bulletin 
which describes the company’s industrial-type 
battery chargers. The charger is equipped with 
a number of modified features. 


Circle No. 48 on Readers’ Service Card 


Chip screening 

Orville Simpson Co. has published a bulletin 
describing the new Rotex chip screener. The 
bulletin gives photos of three different models 
of this machine along with other technical data. 


Circle No. 49 on Readers’ Service Card 


Flexible couplings 
Link-Belt Co. has a new book describing its 
complete line of improved geared flexible 
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Studies ¢ Appraisals « 
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Pulp and Paper Specialists 
CALKIN & BAYLEY, INC. 


Industrial Consultants 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-1954 } 




















MILL COGS 


We make a specialty of 
“Ready Dressed” cogs 
which are READY TO 
RU. moment driven 
and keyed. Write for cir- 
cular “Q” and instruction 
sheets free. 


The N. P. BOWSHER Ce., South Bend, lad. 





couplings. The 12-page book details pertinent 
application and selection data for couplings 
with maximum bores ranging up to 7 in. and 
ratings from 24% to 572 hp per 100 rpm. The 
book also gives details for application. 


Circle No. 50 on Readers’ Service Card 


Maintenance tips for unit heaters 

Air Moving & Conditioning Association gives 
valuable tips on what to do and what not to do 
in installing and caring for unit heating equip- 
ment in a new 4-page bulletin just published. 


Circle No. 51 on Readers’ Service Card 


Hardening and dustproofing concrete floors 
L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. is issuing a 2-color 
circular featuring the advantages of Lapidolith— 
the original patented product used for chemically 
hardening and dustproofing concrete floors. 


Circle No. 52 on Readers' Service Card 


Comprehensive study of cellulose acetate 
butyrate as protective coating 

Eastman Chemical Products Inc. has completed 
a 75-page study of the chemistry and physical 
behavior of cellulose acetate butyrate in protec- 
tive coatings. The study represents a comprehen- 
sive summary of the laboratory and commercial 
experience gained by Eastman chemists in over 
27 years of work with this cellulose ester. 
Designed for use by those working in the field 
of protective coatings, the study contains nu- 
merous solubility and compatibility charts and 
tables and is thoroughly indexed for convenient 
reference. 


Circle No. 53 on Readers’ Service Card 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











A unique, important position is 
available with a leading manu- 
facturer and builder of paper 


hi A 


making 





ry now exp 


ENGINEER 
WO OS | 
DESIGNED 
OR 
SUPERVISED 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF A 
PAPER 
MILL 


at least 5 years all around ex- 
perionce in complete paper mi! 
operation. knowledge o! stock 
preparation, paper making and 
converting machinery as well 
as the architectural and struc- 
tural construction of a paper 
mill. Engineering degree or 
equivalent experience — pref- 
erably mechanical—required. 
Age to 45. 

travel abroad. 


Position involves 


Salary is open, benefits com- 


prehensive. Location is in an 
= 





attractive, genial 
size community with fine hous- 
ing and schools. Several large 
metropolitan cities are nearby. 
RELOCATION COSTS FULLY 
PAID. 





Our staff knows of this advertisement. 
Please forward 2 complete resume or letter of your quali- 


an your phone number. Your reply will 
be held in strict confidence. 


Box 660, The Paper Industry 














INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER WANTED 

Graduate Industrial Engineer with practical experience in the 
paper industry. A knowledge of paper finishing is desirable. 
Should have ability in organization, expansion, mechanization 
and labor relations. Under 38 years of age, good salary and ben- 
efits. Fine opportunity for a man who is energetic and desires 
a challenge. Send detailed resume of experience and education 
to Personnel Manager, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Luke, 
Maryland. 





AGENTS 
Wanted to sell new Tin base slime control material. Non-corro- 
sive to wires. Paper mill personnel may act as agents in spare 
time. Confidential. Write Box 657, The Paper Industry. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


For the position of Assistant Technical Director in an Ontario 
pulp and paper mill. Age under 35. Excellent opportunity for 
the right person. Write Box 658, The Paper Industry. 


FOR SALE 

Peerless Vertical Fire Pump — Unused 
1000 G.P.M. — 240 ft. Head 

Motor 75 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 

Head 12C with 8” underground discharge 
Air Release Valve and Fittings 

Control Panel — Lexington Combination 

Address all replies to Box 659, The Paper Industry 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Sales service representative with chemical training and paper 
mill experience, emphasis on sizing operations, to call on paper 
mills for established chemical company. Reply giving education, 
experience, and background to Box 661, The Paper Industry. 
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The Type LJ Johnson Joint has lugs cast right on 
the body to accommodate supporting rods. This 
design lifts the weight of the body from the rotat- 
ing assembly—per- 
mits it to “float” 
freely inside, Joint 
shown at left is for 
syphon pipe serv- 
ice, has steam inlet 
in side of body 90° 
from lugs. Type LJ 
is also available for 
thru flow service. 

















Write for complete information. Johnson 
Joints are also furnished in pipe-supported 
and self-supported types. 


The Johnson Corporation Or 


845 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








with the 
PHOTOVOLT 


Photoelectric 


REFLECTION 


METER 

















for accurate measurement of 
of pulp and paper in terms of TAPPI specifications. 


Also for Gloss and Colon 


tests on paper, card board, and other paper products. 
Portable, reliable, rugged, simple to operate 


Also: Colorimeters, pH Meters 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A GIANT "VACUUM CLEANER" is the special feature of this new Renton, Wash. plant 
of Container Corp. of America. The $900,000 folding carton production unit was placed in 
operation October 9 and boasts modern multi-color printing presses, die-cutting presses, 
waxing machines and high-speed folding and gluing equipment. Paperboard is supplied by 
company mills at Los Angeles and Santa Clara, Cal., and at Tacoma. 

The vacuum disposal system handles paper waste from the cutting machines. The scrap 
is then shipped to one of Container Corp.'s mills for reuse as paper stock in producing 
paperboard. This giant “vacuum cleaner," it is claimed, effects a substantial saving in labor. 





Recent Expensions in the ladustry 


Fort Howard Paper Co. 


of Green Bay, Wis., has under con- 
struction a material storage and 
stock preparation building at a cost 
of $200,000. The firm further plans 
to erect an office building costing 
approximately $150,000. Ground- 
breaking is scheduled for spring. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

will build a general office building 
in Hamilton, Ohio, to house all de- 
partments of the general office staff. 
Preliminary plans call for nearly 
40,000 sq. ft. of office and reception 
area in a T-shaped two-story portion 
and approximately an equal amount 
in a one-story extension. 


Royal Container Co., 

San Francisco manufacturer of cor- 
rugated cases and other containers, 
has reached a manufacturing agree- 
ment with Georgia-Pacific Paper Co. 
Under the plan, Royal will convert 
(at Millbrae, Cal.) kraft linerboard 
from G-P’s pulp and paper mill now 
nearing completion at Toledo, Ore., 
thus achieving a wholly integrated 
operation. 


Imperial Paper Box Corp., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. manufacturer of 
record album covers, has established 
a West Coast plant at Vernon, Cal. 


Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd.’s 

proposed $40,000,000 pulp mill in 
the Strait of Canso area appears 
more certain with the announcement 
that the target date for construction 
is but 14 to 17 months off. The plant 
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would produce more than 300 tons 
of high-grade bleached pulp per day. 
President of the firm is Karl A. 
Clauson, president ot the North 
American subsidiary of Stora Kop- 
parbergs of Sweden. 


Allied News Notes... 


Crucible Steel Co. of America has 
acquired (subject to SEC approval) 
100-per cent ownership of Rem-Cru 
Titanium Inc., producer of titanium 
and vacuum arc-melted steel prod- 
ucts. 

Black-Clawson Co. has acquired 
the Sutherland refiner, breaker trap 
and pressure washer business in the 
United States, Canada and certain 
overseas markets. The Sutherland 
firm, with headquarters in Trenton, 
N. J., is a 20-year-old supplier of 
heavy machinery for refining paper- 
making pulp. 

Lockport Felt Co. held open house 
for officers and directors recently at 
its plant in Starkville, Miss. Com- 
pleted in 1955, the mill operates in 
close conjunction with the head- 
quarters plant at Newfane, N. Y. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc. has 
moved its Akron, Ohio office to 
more spacious quarters at 665 West 
Market St. 

Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. has 
completed the expansion of its plant 
and facilities at Neenah, Wis. The 
project increased roll-covering ca- 
pacity by 50 per cent. 

National Aluminate Corp. has 
more than doubled its administra- 
tive and laboratory facilities in Chi- 
cago. 

American Cyanamid Co. will ex- 
pand its Mobile, Ala. plant to in- 
clude the production of wax sizes. 

Samuel M. Langston Co. recently 





News of the Industry .. . 
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staged a class in the operation and 
maintenance of corrugating equip- 
ment for engineers and superviso 
personnel from England, anciall 
and Canada. Paper mills and con- 
verters were represented. 

Morningstar, Nicol Inc. has ac- 
quired Federal Adhesives Corp. and 
its affiliates. Federal Adhesives oper- 
ates in a field similar to Morning. 
star, Nicol’s subsidiary, Paisley Prod- 
ucts Inc. — specialty adhesives. The 
affiliation includes Federal Latex 
Corp., which manufactures rubber 
latex compounds, and Federal Chem- 
ical Corp., manufacturer of indus. 
trial chemicals and vinyl plastisols. 

A merger of Midland Steel Prod. 
ucts Co. and J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp. has been announced. When 
the merger is ratified, the combined 
company will be known as Midland 
Ross Corp. 

Hudson Sharp Machine Co. of 
Green Bay, Wis., a subsidiary of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
has announced that a 4200-sq. ft. 
addition will be constructed to its 
present plant for the expansion of 
its engineering department. 


Coming Events 
Tappi 


Jan. 23—Kalamazoo Valley Section, Hotel 
Harris, Kalamazoo, Mich. (joint meeting 
with Michigan Div. Superintendents ) 

Jan. 24-25—Southeastern Section, George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan. 30—Delaware Valley Section, Engi- 
neers Club, Philadelphia. 


Superintendents Association 

Jan. 21—Miami Valley Div., Manchester 
Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. 

Jan. 23—Michigan Div., Hotel Harris, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (joint meeting with 
Kalamazoo Valley Tappi). 

Feb. 13—Michigan Div., Hotel Harris, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Other meetings 

Jan. 14-15—Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica (Yankee Instrument Fair and Sym- 
posium), Hotel Bradford, Boston. 

Jan. 23—Second Annual Pulp & Paper 
Conference, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Jan. 27-30—Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 
ing Conference and Show, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

Jan. 29-31—CPPA Technical Section (an- 
nual meeting), Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal 

Feb. 3-4—Instrument Society of America, 
National Conference on Progress and 
Trends in Chemical and Petroleum In- 
strumentation, Wilmington, Del. 
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RAGS (Domestic) 


New Cotton Cuttings 
Jers’ ‘somrage baying prices for siasaste 
or $s 
aw cents per pion Fig f.o.b. New _ 
per cw’ 


No. 1 white shirt cuttings 13.00— 13.50 
Seft unbleached musiins . 15.50— 16.00 


Fancy shirt cuttings ... 4.50-——- 5.00 
Wo. 1 percales ........ 5.50— 6.00 
No. 1 washables ...... 2.25— 2.50 
Wo. 1 light silesias .... 6.50— 7.00 
No. 1 light prints ..... 4.75— 5.00 
Light flannelettes ...... 6.50— 7.00 
Cottonades .........5- 2.75— 3.25 
Biue overall cuttings ... 6.75— 7.25 
Blue cheviots ........ 6.75— 7.25 


Canton flannels, bleached 10.50— 11.00 
Canton flannels, unbleached 10.50— 11.00 
Osnaburg cuttings ...... 9.50— 10.50 
Underwear cuts, bieached . 14.50— 15.00 
Underwear cuts, unbleached 14.50— 15.00 


Sun tan khaki cuttings . 5.00— 5.50 
American linen cuttings . _ 
Cotton Rags 


The following are prices, cents per 
x! paid by dealers and brokers f.o.b. 
York: 
per cwt. 

No. 1 roofing (Chicago) . 60— 65 

No. 2 roofing (Chicago) . .40— 45 
Twos and biues, 

repacked .......555. 1.50— 1.75 
Thirds and biues, 

BE esnccccccce 1.50— 1.75 


repac! 
Ne. 1 whites, repacked . me 
No. 1 whites, 

miscellaneous ....... _— 
No. 2 whites, repacked . _— 
No. 2 whites, 

miscellaneous ........ _ 


RAGS (Foreign) 
(ex dock New York City) 





New Rags 
per cwt. 
New dark cuttings 
New mixed cuttings .... 
od light silesias 
t inelettes . 
Unbleached cuttings ........ Nominal 
New white cuttings ........ 
Wew light oxfords .......... 
Wew light prints ........... 
Old Rags 
per cwt. 
No. 1 white linens ... 
No. 2 white linens ... 
No. 3 white linens 
No. 4 white linens 
No. 1 white cottons 
No. 2 white cottons 
No. 3 white cottons 
No. 4 white cottons 





Extra light prints 
Ordinary light prints 
Medium light prints .. 
Dutch blue cottons ... 
French biue cottons 


Nominal 





ROPE and BAGGING 


F.o.b. and ex dock New York City 


Gunny No. 1, domestic . 4.75— 5.00 
Gunny No. 1, foreign 4.50— 5.00 
No. 1 manila rope, do- 

GE mei wccvece -75— 8.25 
No. 1 manila rope, for- 

Re Pe 6.25— 6.50 
New burlap cuts (soft). . 6.00— 6.50 
Sisal strings .......... _ 


Mixed) strings ......... _ 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





WASTE PAPER 


The totenten are prices, dollars per 
net ten, paid by brokers and large dealers 
for carload quantities of baled stock, 
f.o.b. cars New York: 


No. 1 hard white enve- 

lope cuttings ........ 105.00—115.00 
No. 1 hard white shav- 

ings 


ing 
No. 1 soft white shavings 50.00— 55.00 
Soft white shavings, un- 


GMNGE nccccccccscse 55.00— 65.00 
Fly leaf shavings No. 1 . 25.00— 30.00 
Fly leaf, woody, No. 1 . 25.00— 30.00 
Mixed colored shavings . 18.00— 20.00 
No. 1 books and maga- 

PP Pe ier 17.00— 18.00 
Ledger stock, white, No. 

1 (carloads) ........ 0.00— 45.00 
Ledger stock, colored, No. 

1 (Midwest ship) 25.00— 


New manila envelope cut- 

tings (free of ground- 

WOE ccccccicesese 60.00— 65.00 
New manila envelope cut- 

tings (Containing 


groundwood) ........ 50.00— 55.00 
Manila tab cards ...... 50.90— 60.00 
Colored tab cards .. 40.00— 50.00 
New northern kraft enve- 

lope cuttings ....... 60.00— 65.00 
Triple sorted kraft, 100% 25.00—- 30.00 
Ge. © OW GR asco. 25.00— 


White news cuts, No. 1 50.00— 55.00 


No. 1  overissue news 14.00— 16.00 
Folded news, special - 15.00— 16.00 
Folded news, ordinary .. 12.00-—— 14.00 
Old corrugated boxes ... 23.00— 24.00 


New jute corrugated cuts 19.00— 20.00 


Mill wrappers ......... 9.00— 11.00 

Boxboard cuttings 6.00— 7.00 

No. 1 mixed paper .... 2.00— 5.00 
CHEMICALS 


F.o.b. New York City 


Alum, ammonium 


Granular, bags, works, 
WE ksvtedneaneas .30— 
Lump, drums, works, 
GEE stscccabhuned .05— 
eo gy drums, 
works, cwt ....... .20— 
1- -Arginine, ply kito . 74.80— 
Blanc Fixe 
Direct process, bags, 
c.i., works, ton ....115.00— 
re 125.00— 
Bleaching Powder, drums, 
CME ccccccccvcece 
Casein, domestic acid pre- 
cipitated 
30-mesh bags, 10,000- 
Ib. lots or more, 
shipping point, Ib .56— 
80-mesh bags, 10,000- 
Ib. lots or more, 
shipping point, Ib .64— 
China Clay, domestic dry- 
ground, airfloat, 99% 
325-mesh, bags, c. I., 
Georgia works, ton . 10.00— 
300-mesh, bags, c. |., 
Georgia works, ton . 13.50— 14.50 
Imported, white, lump, 
bulk, c. |., ex dock 
Phila, Portiand, Me., 
gross ton ........ 20.00— 35.00 
Chlorine, liquid 
» Single units, 
works, freight 
equaled, cwt ...... 15— 
Glycerine, refined 
(CP, USP) 99%, drums, 
c. |, delivered Ib. . .29%— 
Litharge, commercial pow- 
dered 
Barrels, c. l., Ss, 
freight ae .15Ya— 
Rosin, gum, c. |., f.0.b. 
New York, cwt 
D  c@hcecdcscetewses 
P -shtgkcoeecabeebiane — 
ianbd504366+ 408008 8.75— 
WOU eccccastp sees 9.40— 
Rosin, wood, ¢. |., f.e.b., 
shipping point, cwt. 
We veccdsocedevade 7.60— 
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Saltcake, domestic, bulk 
Works, 100% NasSO, 
basis ton ....se0s 28.00— 
Soda Ash 
Dense, 58%, paper 
|. works, cwt 1.90— 
Light, 58%, paper 
bags, c. |. works, cwt 1.85— 
Soda, caustic 
Flake, 76%, drums, 
c. |. works, freight 
equalled, cwt. ..... 4.70— 
Solid, 76%, drums, 
c. |. works, cwt. 4.30— 
Sodium Silicate 
40°Be, 1:3, 2, turbid, 
— c. |, works, 
jbodassbKenns 1.55— 
52°Be, turbid, 1:2, 4, 
drums, c. |., works, 
CH, ccccesovcocs 2.65— 
Starch 
Pearl, 140-lb. bags, 
GR, cccccccscsecs 7.51— 
7 100-lb. bags, 
Ob bs cided bee 7.36— 
Pe. 100-Ib. pa- 
per bags, cwt. 7.48— 
Sulfur, crude 
Bulk, c. |. mine, con- 
tract, long ton - 25.00— 
Tale 
Domestic, fibrous, N. 
Y., grd., bags, c. |. 
COE, BO ob cbse 28.00— 
Canadian, ground, bags, 
c. |. works, ton .. 20.00— 35.00 
Titanium Pigment 
Calcium-rutile base, 
regular, bags, c. |., 
RO ee 09Y%4— 
High-tinting, drums, c 
ip MS. Getosaneae 0 — 
Zinc Oxide Pigment, 
American process 
Lead-free, bags, c. |., 
freight allowed, Ib. .14%2— 
ns 35%, bags, c. 
., freight allowed, Ib. .15%2— 
WOOD PULP 


Quotations on domestic and Canadian 
pulp, dollars per short air-dry ton de- 
livered consuming miils including basic 
allowances, follow: 


Bleached sulfite, No. 1 .155.00— 
Bleached sulfite, Canadian 155.00— 
Unbleached sulfite ...... 135.00— 
ow sulfite, Canadi- 

pentanibaee Kees 135.00— 
Bleached soda 
Bleached soda, Canadian 150.00— 
Kraft, bleached hardwood 152.00— 
Kraft, bleached 
Kraft, bleached southern 160.00— 
Kraft, bleached Canadian 160.00—162.50 
Kraft, unbleached southern 


aansecewtesal besn¢'s 0.00— 
Kraft, unbleached, Far 

WEEE cesespevcveses 125.00— 
Kraft, unbleached Canadi- 

an eastern .......-. 135.00— 
Kraft, unbleached Canadi- 

an western ......... 120.00—125.00 
Kraft, semi-bleached 

COUROTA oc ccccccces 140.00— 
Sulfite screenings ...... 
Sulfate screenings ..... 
Groundwood, dom. ..... 82.50— 90.00 


—— on imported wood pulp, 
dollars short air-dry ton on dock 
American PrAtlantic ports, ollow: 


Bleached sulfite, Swedish, 


freight allowed ..... 55.00— 
Bleached sulfite,  Nor- 
wegian, del’d with 
en freight allow- 

bY Ks pied s aoeie’s 155.00— 
Bleached sulfite, Finish, 

freight allowed ...... 155.00— 





Unbleached sulfite, Swed- 
ish, freight allowed . 
Unbleached sulfite, Fin- 
nish, freight allowed 

Kraft, unbleached, 
ish, freight allowed . 
Kraft, unbleached, Fin- 
nish, freight allowed . 
Kraft, bleached, Swedish 
OR GOR scacscccsece 157.50—162 50 
Kraft, 
wegian 


-135,00— 
+135,00— 
125.00— 
-125.00— 


155.00— 


PAPER 


Quotations are mill quotations 
hicago 


Boards (prices per ton, delivered 
in Chicago, 10 tons or more): 


Plain ChIP ..ccscccccccvcccces 107.50 
News vat lined chip .......... 110.00 
009 chip, rolls ......+eeeeees 100.00 
Filled MWS ....cececceececees 111.50 
Solid MEWS .....ceeeseseeeees 114.50 
White vat lined chip .........- 144.50 
Chip tube and can stock ...... 112.50 
Single manila lined chip ...... 162.50 
Single jute lined chip ........ 147.50 
Container, 42-Ib. ....e.eeeees 


Kraft liner (per 1000 sq. ft.) .. 2.68 


White patent coated 


BBO. ceccicierscocccessecees 175.00 

OIB .ccccvcccsecccsccvccece 177.50 

BEG sc ccccceccccosccecccve 182.50 
Book Paper (f.o.b. Chicago, c.!. 

cases per cwt): 
No. 1 enamels .....seeeeeeees 20.05 
No. 2 enamels .......-e00% cove SRS 
Machine-coated, 45- to 

100-1B. cn ccccccccs 15.05— 18.50 
60-lb. + uncoated offset, 25 

3B (2000 10.) ccsccccccees 17.05 
“A” grade English finish untrim- 

med, 25 X 38 (2000 Ib.) ... 16.15 


Rag Content Bond (white, 5000 to 
10,000-ib. sub 20, ream sealed 


cartons): per cwt 
ROOFS POR oc ccc osrccesecaces 64.70 
Tee  Scccccatecnegucsders 49.65 
OOM © gccccvccedavecertas 37.80 
25% Dt gcc 0 ckepeasw oe 4eeee 31.90 


Rag Content Ledger (white, 5000 
to 10,000-ib., ream sealed 





cartons): 
DENTS - MOD. covccccccvsocssscve 65.85 
75% © pew deeb0epies 00 0ee 50.80 
50% ebcccsccndseesesoos 39.00 
25% MD cabs nS sdedeendeeric 33.10 
Sulfite Bond (white, 5000 to 
10,000-lb. sub 20, ream sealed 
cartons): 
he SP ererr te oer 22.50 
TO canbe ensos sss secesoenes 21.75 
Re DH | cin cb Seti ccbight sea edics 20.35 
Sulfite Ledger (white, 5000 to 
10,000-!b., ream sealed cartons): 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 4 
Newsprint (contract base price) per ton 
Rolis, standard .........0..+5- 135.00 
SROGS .. boc ccvscns Standard differentials 
Tissues (carlots) per ream 
Witte We. B. cccccccccccsoces 
White WO. 2 wccccccccccccces 
Bleached anti-tarnish ...... eve 
Colered wccccccrcccccscoce econ 
Anti-tarnish kraft ...... eocccee 
Manila ....cccccccccccccees 
Napkins, semi-crepe (12% Ib. to 


M shts) per case eeeccces 
Napkins, full crepe and embossed 
(12% Ib. to M shts) per case . 
Toilet, bleached (M shts) per case 
-™. unbleached (M_ shts) per 


Wrappings (ira basis 50 ib. and 


Standard abhi pebaweveiades 
Butchers, counter rolls ........ 10.50 
Standard bagging, mill rolls .... 
Shipping sack, mill rolls ...... 
Gumming, mill rolis .......... 
Asphaiting, mill rolls .......... 
Envelope, mill rolis ........+4+ 
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Names in the News . . . 
(Continued from page 80!) 











pos. Paper & Fibre Co. as a 
consultant. His primary function 
will be in the field of international 
trade and associated subjects. 


T. Marcus McClellan, formerly a 
vice president, has been elected pres- 
ident of Birmingham Paper Co. in 
Birmingham, Ala. He succeeds his 
father, T. Marcus McClellan Sr., 
founder of the company and its only 
president until his recent death. 


Kenneth K. Nielsen, general log- 
ging superintendent for Anglo-Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd., has 
been appointed to a similar post for 
Dryden Paper Co. Ltd. At the same 
time, G. K. Seed, a member of the 
operating staff since 1956, was made 
assistant general superintendent: 
and W. F. Beatty, a camp clerk and 
divisional forester, was named as- 
sistant district superintendent. 





T. H. Mittendorf 


K. K. Nielsen 


T. H. Mittendorf has retired as 
executive vice president of Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. He joined the 
firm as vice president in charge of 
sales in 1948. Prior to that time hc 
was associated with Gummed Prod- 
ucts Corp. of Troy, Ohio, as vice 
president and general manager. 


Claude M. Stitt, a veteran in the 
field of practical engineering and 
plant management, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly 
created Resources Development De- 
partment of Fibreboard Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp. He will headquarter 
temporarily at Antioch, Cal. 


Charles Horner, president of Kos- 
mos Portland Cement Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been elected a director 
of Flintkote Co. (The Kentucky 
firm recently became a_ wholly 
owned operating subsidiary of Flint- 
kote. ) 


Kenneth Grace of Port Arthur, 
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Ont., has joined the Technical Serv- 
ice Department of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. at Luke, Md. He 
was formerly mill technical service 
engineer for Provincial Paper Ltd. 


John H. Symes, chief chemist at 
the Big Island, Va. plant, has been 
named assistant superintendent of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. pulp 
mill at Valdosta, Ga. He was asso- 
ciated with National Container Corp. 
when that firm was merged into O-I 
in the fall of 1956. He has been 
succeeded at Big Island by Benno J. 
Beau, who joined National Contain- 
er in 1948 as a chemical engineer. 


Richard V. Osborn has _ been 
named technical director for Great 
Northern Paper Co. at Millinocket, 
Maine. He was formerly technical 
director for Finch, Pruyn & Co. Inc. 
at Glens Falls, N. Y 


Everett T. Mauger has been 
named head of market research for 
Alton Box Board Co. at Alton, III. 
For the past 11 years he has been 
associated with the New York, N. Y. 
firm of Lionel D. Edie & Co. as a 
consultant in economics and business 
trends. 


Allied Personalities .. . 

George J. Volin, a design engi- 
neer for E. D. Jones & Sons Co., 
has won the $4,000 second prize in 
a contest for the design of machines 
improved through arc welding. The 
competition was sponsored by the 
lames F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 


dation, Cleveland. 


Lindsay Bleakley, with the firm 
since 1950, has been named general 
manager of East Chicago Machine 
Tool Corp. 


Dr. Ephraim Kaplan, formerly 
with Vico Products Co., has been 
named director of research and de- 
velopment for Hodag Chemical 
Corp. At the same time George Lon- 
dos, associated formerly with Ninol 
Laboratories, was named a research 
chemist working on special surface 
active agents. 


Bruce Pickering, formerly with 
Southland Paper Mills Inc., and 
Gordon White, at one time asso- 
ciated with Champion-International 
Co., have been named field service 
engineers for F. C. Huyck & Sons. 


Howard E. Nehms, formerly man- 
ager of the division’s refinery chemi- 
cals department, has been named 
general sales manager for the Indus- 


trial Chemicals Div. of American 
Cyanamid Co, 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc. has re- 
ported promotions: Thomas fT, 
Quigley, executive assistant to the 
vice president, becomes director of 
the equipment divisions; Russell C., 
Clement, manager of field sales and 
service, becomes director of sales for 
chlorination and chemical feeding 
equipment, and Donald N. Hale, a 
21-year veteran with the firm, be- 
comes production manager. 


R. M. Stampley, formerly with 
Dorr-Oliver Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of West 
End Chemical Co. 


Carl F. Hoelderle, lake states re- 
gional sales manager, has completed 
25 years’ service with the Corn 
Products Department of Anheuser- 
Busch Inc. tS 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. has an- 
nounced three transfers: Arthur R. 
Simpson, a member of the general 
sales staff, assigned to the Chicago 
sales office; James R. Mansell, from 
Birmingham, Ala., to the Houston 
sales office, and George M. Rowley, 
from the Hillside, N. J. erection 
district, to the Boston sales office. 


Joseph D. Gavin, manager of the 
sheet and strip order department, 
has been appointed manager of sheet 
and strip sales at the Chicago plant 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 





Necrology .. . 











Lawrence D. Morton 


Lawrence D. Morton, 79, sales 
manager for Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. until his retirement in 1944, 
died late in October at his Sandusky, 
Ohio home. (Hinde & Dauch is now 
a division of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.) 

In 1903 Morton became the first 
man to sell a corrugated box for 
freight shipment. At that time he 
had been associated with Hinde & 
Dauch nearly seven years. The buyer 
was a cereal manufacturer in Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


Dr. Paul D. Merica 


Dr. Paul Dyer Merica, president 
of International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. until his retirement in 
1954, died recently in a Tarrytown, 
N. Y. hospital. At the time of his 


death he was serving as a consul- 
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tant to the firm on important proj- 
ects. 

Dr. Merica was a director of the 
company and of its United States 
subsidiary, International Nickel Co. 
Inc., as well as of American Metal 
Co. Ltd., Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
and Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
Inc. 

He first became associated with 
International Nickel in 1919, sub- 
sequently becoming director of re- 
search. 


W. E. Byron Baker 


W. E. Byron 
Baker, 62, direc- 
tor of research 
for New York 
& Pennsylvania 
Co. Inc., died re- 
cently while de- 
livering a talk at 
the firm’s Lock 
Haven, Pa. mill. 

Baker joined 
New York & 
Pennsylvania in 
1931 as manager of paper research 
at Lock Haven. At the time of his 
death he was in charge of all re- 
search activities with offices in New 
York, N. Y. Prior to his associa- 
tion with the paper manufacturer 
he was on the staff of Stein, Hall 
& Co. Inc. and early in his career 
had been associated with Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 





W. E. B. Baker 


Eugene B. Kardon, president of 
United Container Co. in Philadel- 
phia, died recently. 


Arthur K. Hanchett, former 
president and director of Hanchett 
Mfg. Co. of Big Rapids, Mich., and 
Portland, Ore., died recently after a 
prolonged illness. He became presi- 
dent of the firm in 1927, serving in 
that capacity until his retirement in 
1946. 


Charles A. Sommers, secretary- 
treasurer of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
until his retirement in 1937, died re- 
cently at his Neenah, Wis. home. 
He was 76. Sommers joined K-C in 
1900, becoming a director in 1931 
and secretary-treasurer in 1935. 


William J. Trimble, manager of 
the Robert Gair Div. of Continental 
Can Co. in Syracuse, N. Y., died 
recently at the age of 52. 


Henry A. Kellnhauser, production 
Superintendent at the Marathon 
Corp. plant in Wausau, Wis., died 
‘n October at the age of 60. 
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Logging in rough, A system of selective logging in rough terrain by endless monocable, which 
rocky terrain or serves both as carrier and traction cable and is driven by a skid-mounted | 
in swamp forests diesel engine, operates successfully in Switzerland and handles up to 20-25" 






metric tons of pulpwood per hour. 
Travel speed of the endless cable is 5-7 fps, and power is very low, the 7 
operation requiring a 16-hp diesel. 










Pricing procedure Effective January 1, rosin sizes will be quoted on a “flat price” basis by Her- | 

of rosin size cules Powder. Prices will be announced quarterly and will remain constant / 

changed for 90 days. Previously, rosin size prices fluctuated with the gum rosin mat- ” 
ket. 





The shift away from gum rosin has accelerated with the development 
in 1956 by Hercules of an improved grade of distilled tall oil rosin and the = 
general acceptance by the mills of paper sizes based on this rosin. 








Spray-metallizing Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. reports a successful method for spray-metalliz- 
of digesters ing of digesters. Spray-metallized layers of 0.12-0.25 in. thick can be applied | 
in digesters at a cost of $7.50-$8.00 per sq. ft. 








New paper for American Sisalkraft Corp. has developed a new paper laminated with a com- 
strong, waterproof, pounded laminant containing Pliolite latex as the main ingredient and rein- 
nonstaining pack- forced with a high-tensile fiber. 

age The paper has high impact strength, mechanical and thermal stability 













and high resistance to puncture and tear. It is used for packaging of up- 
holstered furniture and other products that require a strong and waterproof 
packaging material. 


Antibiotic saves An antibiotic has saved thousands of western pine trees from destruction by 
pine trees from blister rust. Single applications of the antibiotic Acti-dione (developed by 
fatal rust disease the Upjohn Co.) eradicated fungus growth in over 80 per cent of the treated 


trees, while more recent information indicates an even greater effectiveness 
of over 99 per cent. 
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A significant increase in percentage of filler retained—that’s the 
DOLLAR-SAVING experience of more and more mills as a direct result of 
using a DARLING glue solution as a wet end additive. 


We'd like to work with you in determining what can be accomplished 
in your mill. The entire cost is on us, so you’ve nothing to lose—every- 


thing to gain. You can make arrangements through your DARLING sales 
representative. Or write or call us direct. 


DARLING & COMPAN Y 
GLUE DIVISION 
4201 South Ashland Avenue e¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 








Here’s a balance between 


Eeononuy and Covsion Resistanes 


that cuts your plant maintenance costs! 


Fy 








‘“‘Causul’’ METAL VALVES . 


4 


High alloys cost money—big money. They also 
offer the best corrosion-resistance you can buy. 
Ordinary iron or bronze, on the other hand, is 


inexpensive—but it can’t hold up 
in corrosive service. 

That means you need balance: a 
body and bonnet with good corro- 
sion resistance at a reasonable price, 
and trim—where the most protec- 
tion is needed—with excellent re- 
sistance. And that’s the combina- 
tion you have right here. “‘Causul”’ 
Metal, a Lunkenheimer exclusive, 
has much more resistance to corro- 
sion than bronze or gray iron. At 
the same time, it’s a lot less expen- 


. “a ‘oS 


SAAR Ys 


Screwed Ends 
Fig. 2008-8 
(Mone! trim) 
Fig. 2008-4 
Stainless trim) 
2 to 2 inches 


Flanged Ends ; 
Fig. 2009-8 ; 
(Monel trim) . 
Fig. 2009-4 
(Stainless trim) 
1 to 3 inches— 
clip design 
4-6-8 inches— 
bolted design 


~ 


| ml 


oy 


sive than the high alloys. And when you couple 
these bodies and bonnets with trim in Type 316 
Stainless Steel or Monel Metal, you have a rea 


money-saving combination fo 
mildly corrosive service. 


Today, the minute a maintenance 


man touches a wrench to a valve 
its cost can double! Find out how 
you can cut these maintenance costs 
to rock-bottom with ‘‘Causul’ 
Metal Valves. 

Literature is available from yout 
Lunkenheimer Distributor or The 
,Lunkenheimer Co., Box 360, Anne 
Station, Cincinnati 14, Ohio: 
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